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Ho, 800. 
REVOLUTIONS THAT WAVE SUCCEEDED. 


Countries which, like Russia, Gained their Object 
. by Revolution. 


ANOTHER .... 


£100 A YEAR FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Offered in a New Contest which Starts Next Week. 


| 


Or the world’s biggest revolutions, two of those which 


occurred in Great Britain were successful to the 
pester i Both ended yong | for the rulers 
eee te ghrp i ore Yov will no doubt be curious to know the nature of the new competition beginning next Friday, in which 


the first prize is 


R100 a Year for Five Years. 


is head on the ‘old before Whitehall. 

Nearly forty years later, the misgovernment of James We may say that nothing quite like it has ever appeared before, and that it will prove as attractive to the 

the Bee one oe Re gape Tevolutias, which tem old asto the young. It is extremely simple, and will be a pleasant and profitable pastime for the winter evenings. 
ee Meanwhile, just think over in your mind what you can do with the £100 a year when you get it. 


as the knowledge that you are to receive 
are in a situation or out of one, whether 
the money will come to you with the 
you can bank it, and so save up to buy a 
then you ean spend a part of it and bank 


Nothing produces that comfortable feeling of security so much 
every week a given sum of money. It doesn’t matter whether you 
you are ill or well, whether you are working or taking a holiday, 
regularity of clockwork. If you do not want to spend it all at once, then 
nice little house. If you want to enjoy some little luxuries every week, 
the rest. 

No matter what position of life you are in, £100 a year will be acceptable—in many cases a godsend. 

The same competition will also appear in Surrn’s WEEKLY (every Tuesday, One Penny) and Home Nores 
(every Friday, One Penny), eo that if any members of your family take imthese two papers they will also have 


and Mary. 
M thi brought about the death-knell of 
ven. ye ang France. The poverty and 


sufferings of the masses, the misrule and injustice of 
the Government, were among the leading causes respon- 
i ‘After having lived through four years of the 
revolution which began in 1789, Louis XVI. 
“at the hands of the executioner. A less 
was meted out to his successors." 


rere of oF mevaietion, In'th hich 
inciple ution. In the year w J 7 
ag the death st Louis XVI. he fied to Austria, and | 82 opportunity of entering the competition. 
And now you must prepare yourself for the contest of wits in which you are going to take part, and convince a 


thereafter spent a wandering life, chiefly in England. 
On the re of the Bourbons he settled in 

and immediately after the July revolution of 1830 
proclaimed King. The “Citizen King,” however, 
not give satisfaction for long. 


pine yourself that you are the person who is going to win the £100 a Year. 
did 


AN UNREHEARSED INCIDENT. 
Tne presence of mind of a certain well-known actor 


Suits (at the dentist's): “ ‘What, ten and six to have 
I will wait till 


ATTY TR 


Too late, he called upon his advisers to form a| my tooth out with gas! Then, sir, 
Ministry, for =, -_ mts big already in Faria. daylight.” was Slvays or reac but was never put to so 
Then he abdica avour is infant grandson. —<>to——_ : severe & as on owing occasion. 
Again he was too late. The Chamber was already Gewrtzuan : “What do you mean by putting your | While acting the part of a pirate chief, he was bein: ‘ 
invaded hand in my pocket?” a se. T’m vo | conveyed in » vessel, across stage with his band o % 
Light-Fingered William : Excuse me, sir, I'm 80 | brigands on deck beside him. One of the supers, whose 
absent-minded; I used to have a pair of trousers | duty it was to work the waves under large sheets of 


exactly like yours.” gauze, unfortunately hereon: to put his head through 


the gauze, and — standing in the middle of the 
mimic sea before the full view of the audience. 

The actor on the vessel, without losing his presence 
of mind, called out: “A man overboard!” and the 
astonished super was hauled upon deck by the pirates 
amidst the applause of the spectators, who imagined it 
was a part of the play. 


— oo 
“Have you ever had palpitation of the heart?” 
asked the insurance examiner. 


——- 
Newirwep: “Why, I never thought of saving until 


I got married. 
Bachelor : “ And do you now!” 


Newlywed: “Oh, yes, indeed! I am continually 
thinking how much I might save if I wasn’t married.” 


attempting: to- save throne calling upon his 
perpen the fearful Treneo Frasaien war, which 
fe had into in the hope of regaining his waning 

Rel ilin — the reacti 
age e reactionary 


———_s fo 
“ ‘Who was the best man at the weddi: tie 
r 


JONES : e 
sure. The bride’s 


Jenkins: “Well, I’m not 


“ But Maximilian : 
died a hero. Previous to becoming Emperor in 1864, the bills t , the bridegroom*had to buy a 
4 he was Commander of the Austrian Navy and Governor plea brooshes for ti e bridesmaids, the poests had | ,, “Well,” replied the young man, blushing vividly, ~ 
y. of V yet. no sooner had he occupied the throne of | ;, give handsome presents; upon my word, I think the I'm eng to be married. 
4 best man was the cle man—he was the only one that eg es : 
. made anything out of it.” He’s quite wealthy and prominent now,” said Mrs. 
x ‘ Starvem i “and they say he rose practically from 
nothi: 6 
“t aT A TE eii® “Wall, well!” remarked Mr. Border, “that's just 
: shame : oar you saw ts fired what I rose from—at the breakfast-table this morning.” 
: ) Si. —_+ 42— 
; a “How near were you to the scene of the FP en Max ie Bissell arc pony cet am sure 
affra; ‘ oves me, for she tells me er troubles.” 
ws -_ Wines ly a the first shot was fired, ten feet a, rer! (ten years a later) : “ Bother it, she's 
— Counsel: “Ten -_ Well — tell the Court sg Soe butcher: Se ee kat unl the done thet won't 
ai — you “7 priser ae fe 4 i ig shat, and the window that won't open, and all the rest 
cs Vitnest; «Speaking approximately, how far should | ° ” iia 
: you say?” : UST A BUSINESS 
A :« ted to half a mile.” J BOSE. 
Witness : “Well, it approxima Tae dignified gentleman with the buckskin gloves 


re 


——————o2f§ oe" 
Dentist: “My wite is the most tender-hearted 
vom Is shel” 
: e 
Dentist : “Why, she makes me give the children 
laughing-gas before she whips them.” 


——e ie 
Passences :, This train is nearly one hour behind 
time, is it not 
"Guard : “ Yes. But that’s all right. We'll get in at 
ig amon “ What time is that?” 
Guard: “Two hours late.” 
—- 
“ Yzs,” said Subbubs, sighing, “the only girl I really 
cared for I couldn't have.’ 
“What,” exclaim 


JS 


saw a pin lying on the pavement. He stooped to pick 
without removing his — emilee 
assa about grains of d 
but the di Fred gentleman persisted. - 
A bootblack, a newsboy, and two idlers stopped to 
see the performance, and with this nucleus crowd 
gathered rapidly and n offering advice, 
“That's the way, old itd 
“Now ie a gi 
“Somebody get him a spade!” 
“T say, ain't you afraid of apoplexy?” 
s to it! Stick to it!” called a voice in the 
crowd. Then the dignified man picked the pin 
drew a small box from his overcoat pocket, couned Be, 
ond Well said, 2 friend. ‘Stick to it’ h 
“Well said, my friend. tick to it’ has always been 
my motto, and you will find it in each and avery bolihe 
of this celebrated gum, which I am offering at 
the price of threepence a bottle. It——” 
But the crowd had melted away, with the exception 
of the man who had spoken the “cue.” 
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ame PEARSON'S WEEKLY) 
If I Had Unlimited Power. cemieernccer cz, | WHEN FRIENDSHIP FAILS. 
try to 


WHAT SOME FAMOUS PEOPLE WOULD Do. maintain our social | The Fallacy of the Friend at Court, the Confidential 


and commercial fabric, is, | Friend, the Candid Friend, and the Business Friend. 


Oe De td] One eo 0 on. ww compensa’ w ONE 
CzsaR received his deathblow from Brutus, his 


of his own he finds himself deprived of the only means 
dearest friend. The world is full of little Cesars and 


of baa pom es pessesent, As before, I Lyre — 
a special tribunal to deal with all cases of thiskind. | little Brutuses, dealing each other little deathblows 
on I would establish-farm colonies of two kinds. | because—that is a way of “ : ” 

The first,-which would be in the nature of penal settle- y of “dearest Friends, 
ments, for what the Swiss, who have already put this 
scheme into operation, call “work-shy people.” I 
would, in short, treat idleness to some extent as & 
crime. 

The second kind of ‘colony would be for the genuine 
unemployed, and I do not think that there is any neces- 
sity to describe its working in detail. I will onlyadd that 
I would not- pro to maintain people permanently 
in this kind of colony. aoe there would be a tribunal 
to deal with the unemployed, and I cannot imagine a 
better member of it than Mr. Will Crooks, M.P., with 
his unrivalled knowledge of the question. 

EVENING SCHOOLS COMPULSORY. 

In regard to education, while I am not prepared to 
formulate any scheme—my expert advisers would do 
that—I woul certainly make attendance at our evening 
schools compulsory to the age of eighteen. At 
present we turn our boys and girls loose upon the 
streets at night at an age when they are particularly 
susceptible to evil influences. The youth of the upper 
classes is kept under scholastic control until he is about 
eighteen, and I would enforce the same rule upon all 


I turn now to the Army. I trust I should have the 
sense to leave such purely military questions as the 
organisation and equipment of the Army to the military 
authorities, but I would interfere with them to this 
extent, that I would do all in my power to make the 
soldier far more of a citizen than he is at present. As 
things are now, the State takes, or, in view of our 
voluntary system, perhaps I should say accepts, the 
services of our young men, trains them as soldiers, and 
then throws them back into civil life with no means 
of supporting themselves in it. 

EVERY SOLDIER SHOULD HAVE A TRADE. 

So far as it would be compatible with military 
exigencies, I would have every soldier trained during 
his service to some trade—if he already had one when 
he joined I would give him every opportunity of main- 
taining his proficiency in it. 

There are, as you know, many associations and 
institutions for the employment of discharged soldiers. 
They do excellent work, but they have always to 
contend —— the fact that there are few walks in 
life for which the ex-soldier is fitted. It is not the 


‘Mowxswe1t is a ical paodnet of modern 

roy ; — a ‘yg os bigs poeeg 
interest in irs 0 le, and ever places 
wae before self. Lord Mon weil wal pe el at 
Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took a 


First-class in the Law Tripos. He was Under-Secretary 


A friend says to himself: “siwfully nice Jones being 
there; but” (to himself) “ why the thunder should he be 
there any more than I?” 

_ There's the danger! A stranger, on the other hand, 
simply recognises the fact that “ Mr. J.” is in authority 
and bides by it, to the advantage of everybody 
concerned, 

My own business experience leads me to distrust 
altogether the “friend at court.” I know he will, if 
sensible, keep me out of court if he sibly can, just 
as I should keep him out were I in his position. 

I remember once that I was carrying out a weekly 
contract for a certain firm, the manager of which was 
a complete stranger to me. Everything went very well 
until suddenly the manager died, and his place was 
taken by a very, very dear friend of mine. 

I am a cynic, so rejoiced nothing at all. I antici- 

ated what would happen. In a few weeks my dear 

riend sent for me. 

“I say, old chap"—I always suspect “old chap”— 
“we've simply got to cut down expenses. Would you 
consent to cancel your contract and accept—a smaller 
sum? I should look on you asa real pal if you would,” 
@nd so on. 

Now, how could I act? To refuse point-blank would 
be to offend him altogether and pertare lose the 
business entirely. To accept would to lessen my 
own income, 

Now, the peerless , not being a “ friend,” 
would never have made such @ request, but would have 
carried out his written obligations. 

_ So much for the “friend at court.” My experience 
is that if you ever find yourself meneivren out of your 
ha pane, it will be a friend, not an enemy, who 

oes it. 

_ As for a “confidential friend,” I have another 
instance of this to put forward, from my professional 
experience. I am an architect, and had been invited 
to submit the design for a new hospital to a local 
authority. I used to call in nightly and discuss my 
chances with my very dear friend Smith, also an 
architect, who took, I noticed, the keenest interest in 
the work, and in the details I had given him... 

One night I happened to call on him quite 
unexpec iy. He was working hard, by gaslight, on 
at esign for Se gers ! His told _ he wae doing it 
ex- or fun, or practice; but, of course, it w 8 i 
fault of the man; it is the fault of the system under | dayli ht that he was simply preparin cstict Oceien 
which he is trained. How ogee is the case of the | to submit to the local authority to rival mine, he having 
ex-sailor. He rarely has any difficulty in obtaining |,benefited by ono or two of my ideas, and spotted an 
employment, for is he not known as & ‘handy man”? | improvement upon them from his own knowledge. 
whereas the trend of military training is to make the t kind of “friendship” is being displayed daily 
soldier unhandy, to stiffen his limbs and enfeeble his | in every profession in existence. 
intelligence. ws P Take another species of friend—the “candid friend,” 

The military authorities will tell you that any | who “tells you what he thinks of you without beating 
scheme for the technical education of the soldier is | about the bush.” Now, it is often claimed that this 
impracticable—that his profession requires the whole 
of his time. This may be true of the first year or two 
of his service, but I find it hard to believe that it is 
true of the whole seven years of his enlistment. 

THE SOLDIER'S RETURN TO CIVILIAN LIFE. 

I would institute in the Army a system of gradual 
return to civilian life. After, say, three years’ service 
I would allow a soldier to live out of barracks, as far 
as military duties would pérmit, and to be free during 
certain hours of the day to devote himeelf to learning, 
or, if he has one, eerie a trade, and as his military 
service lengthe so would his military duties 
decrease, so that when his term of enlistment expired 
he would not, as at present, be dumped down amid 
strange and unfavourable surroundings. ; 

Now the tions I have made would, if put into 
paren: or an immense sum of money, although Iam 
confident that the outlay would be more than reco 
in our increased —_T as a nation. . 

Still, the money would have to be found in the first 
instance, and I would find it mainly by a system of 
Pp tye death-duties and progressive income-tar. 

e income thus gained I would supplement by & 
Profit Tax. Any company or business returning more 
than, say, ten per cent. would have to pay a portion of 
their profits above that percen to the State. The 
tax would be on a sliding le. Thus a soneeny 


I rixp it difficult, if not, indeed, impossible, to 
imagine anyone having “unlimited power,” in the 
literal meaning of the term, in England. In Tey, 
in any other country where the voice of the people 
mute, the possessor of “ unlimited power” would 
able, as the term implies, to do exactly as he liked. 
He would be able not only to make laws but to enforce 
them. However distasteful the might be to the 
public, they would be accepted. But I cannot conceive 
of anyone becoming 80 werful in England that he 
would not at all times subject to the will of the 


people. cCIPALISE THE DRINK TRAFFIC. 

The utmost my imagination can picture is myself in 
a — to command a fair trial of certain reforms 
Wi 
re 


or 
is 
be 


I should like to see introduced. If, after a 
asonadle test, they were found to be —— 
or un in their working, then they would have to be 


wi wn. 
My great difficulty would be to decide how far I 
endeavour to enforce my views, and how much 
I should leave in the hands of representative 
authorities ; but there are some matters which I should 
inly desire to retain control over. 

The first thing I would do, then, would be to 
municipalise the drink traffic. I would eliminate 

rivate ownership of profits derived from drink, and 

would give to every local municipal body throughout 
the Tegiom powers to regulate the drink traffic within 
its own borders. 

You cannot make hard and fast rules in regard to 
the liquor, question, nor in regard to any other vast 
social problem. What would be s wise measure in one 
district, would be foolish in another, and therefore I 
would give to the local authorities power, within wide 
limits, to frame their own liquor laws. 

EVERYONE SHOULD BE DECENTLY HOUSED. 

Then I would see to it that everyone was decently 
housed. An impracticable measure, you may say, for 
how can people who cannot afford more than three or 
four shillings a week for rent obtain decent accommo- 
dation. Well, I would make it impossible for anyone 
to obtain, so to , “indecent ” ‘accommodation. I 
would no dwellings to be erected, and none to 
remain standing, which did not provide a sufficiency of 
light, air, and space for the occupants 

‘or those 
own, 


who were unable, through no fault of their 
, to pay tho necessary rent, I would establish State- 
aided homes or dwellings, where they would as 
much’ as they could, the balance being made by 
the State. These establishments would not be for the 
un , but for the oe class, composed mainly 
of women, left unprovided for, ’ 
small that they cannot pay for proper accommodation, 
and for lack of a shilling a week or £0 are driven into 
the filthy, insanitary dwellings which continue to be a 
blot on our boasted civilisation. 
The management of these State-aided institutions, and 
the decision as to the amount of rent to be " 
T would vest in a special committee or tribunal, for 


re is a great benefit to young men in going through 
e. 
In my view—and I have known men in every 
profession—the “ candid friend” is a fertile cause of 
evil. You announce to your candid friend that you 
ara poing to build a church, or design a town hall. 

“Don’t, old chap. Don't, really!” he says, grinning 
all over his face. . 

If you are an author, you tell your candid fricnd 
your intention of writing & book or a play. It will be 
the same jeering, deperne's commentary! He can- 
not see that your mind has en a if his own has not, 

What does ha do you? Supposing you are one 
of those super-sensitive creatures, repulsed by the first 
breath of adverse criticism. His disparagement leads 
you to give up all hope of advancement and sink, . 
disappointed and resentful, into your shell, re 
Friendship—thy name is jealousy ! 
‘A man will often view the advance in life of a 
stranger with admiration. He hates to see a friend 
advance, not from exactl unworthy motives, but out 
of a sense that the friend’s progress is a reflection on 
himself. He has tte supposed himself the equal of 
his friend, and is rudely disillusioned when it turns out ‘4 
that he is inferior. ra 
In conclusion, I have one more episode illustrating 
the strange jealousy of friends. 


.. : but aa cent. would pay so much on Roberts and Ri ards were respectively a poet and 
pecs AaB ther aa pao sed ay apie Bs paring | eon al its profits wer ten per cent., so | & musician. They worked together for years, the one 
pee Pd and so on. much more on the sensed ive per ‘cont, and 108. pe Oe eet So, pape Fae 
‘ I t thi is w c or stifle n t . One 
ie dny A cae of tn prota vn | Se pdr ae ie vm ven mas | Se ents fore." 2 
determined the age, future earning capacity, and | wu m can easily be borne, and I do not I've been writing a few verses lately. e to sce 
previous em nt of the person thus of t anyone, a those who recognise no duty to them? 
work the State, w rds them security and p ion, Roberts first simply quaked inwardly. He glanced 
be compelled, as a condition would ob to an equitable system of taxation, | at the verses, and then turned on Roberts like a mad- 
of receiving aid, to do any work they could designed to make all contribute - man. The bare idea that he should claim to know 
Civil and other Government services, if according to their ability to the In re Ng , A /| anything about verse-writing ; that he—and so on, and ' 
‘ maintenance of our Empire. v. so on, 


From that day to this those friends have never done 
a stroke of work together, 


‘Next week the new £100 A YEAR FOR FIVE YEARS Contest commences, For particulars see page one. 
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WEEK ENDING 
‘Mov. 16, 1905. 


Embassies and 


as announced a few days ago that King Edward 
had issued an order that the British Legation in Tokio, 
should be forthwith raised to the 


in the capital of our Eastern ally will in future be an 
An jor 

This announcement caused some mystification am 
those who are not conversant with the d of me 
in the Diplomatic Service. To the majority of us, all 
British representatives in foreign countries are 
Ambassadors, and the distinction between a Minister 
and an Ambassador, or between a Legation and an 
Embassy, is not ap nt. ' . 

One thing, however, is clear, that Britain intends 
the change as a distinct compliment to the Japanese, 
and as a recognition of her ie to be reckoned among 
the great Powers of the world. 

Even in newspapers one occasionally reads of the 
British Ambassador at Madrid or Copenhagen, but, as 
a matter of fact, we have no Ambassador at either 
place ; our representatives in Spain and Denmark are 
only Ministers, and their official residences are only 


tions. 

Gntil the King raised the Tokio Legation to the rank 
of Babes, this country had only seven Ambassadors 
abroad; it would not be correct to say “seven 
Ambassadors accredited to forcign Courts,” as the 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Legations. 


customary , for two of those Ambascadors 
are accredited to Republics, as will be seen from the 
following list of countries in which we have Am- 
bassadors—France, Germany, Austria, Russia, Turkey, 
Italy, and the United States of North America. To 
this list we now have to add Japan, 

There are really four es in the Diplomatic 
Service ; the holders of any of those four kinds of rank 
are representatives of our country in the full sense, 
but the importance of their sition nat varies 
with the country whither they are sent. are 
styled Am lors, Ministers, Ministers Resident, 
and Chargés d’ Affaires. 

_ Of course, the salary varies with the rank, and some- 
times with the country, to which representative is 
accredited. Paris, for instance, is ed as the 
“blue riband” of the Diplomatic Service among our 
own representatives, and the salary of the Ambassador 
is £8,000 a year. Amon the representatives of forei; 
Powers, London is usually regarded in the same light 
as we do Paris. 

It is curious to note that the United States had no 
Ambassador in Europe till the year 1893, all the 
representatives of that Republic being Ministers only. 
Now there are three United States Ambassadors on 
this side of the Atlantic—namely, in London, Paris, 
and Berlin, 
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There is Really a Great Difference 
Between the Two. 


When a representative of this country is sent 
especially to a certain foreign Power or some smaller 
country, he is an Ambassador Extraordinary or an 
Envoy Extraordinary, according to circumstances. He 
has a special mission to fulfil, and returns immediately 
his is accomplished. . 

Ambassadors were first instituted during the fifteenth 
century. They have certain privileges, among which 
is Lag td importing many articles without paying duty 
upon them, ; 

PThe Embassy or Legation is looked upon as a piece 
of the country to which its occupant belongs, and is 
exempt from various laws. The mbassador could not 
be imprisoned, and it would be almost like invading 
his country for the foreign officials to intrude by force 
into the Embassy or Legation. - . 

An illustration of this fact was given come time ago 
in London. A man was detained at a particular 
Legation; the man was a subject of the State repre- 
sented by that tion, but it was contended here that 
it was not lawful for the officials to seize the man and 
imprison him in that way; he ought to have been 
arrested in the usual way and his extradition applied 
for. Our Government could do aes, by force, so & 
“Note” was addressed to the Foreign Minister of the 
State, and he ordered the Legation officials to release 


May March Mate with May ? 


Avant from sentimental objections, there is no real 
reason why a man should not marry 8 woman older 
than himself. Of course, it is desirable that the 
disparity in ‘age should not be too marked, but, after 
all, that is equally desirable in cases where the differ- 
ence in 7” is upon what-is popularly termed the 
“right” side. A husband who is twenty years or more 
older than his wife has already lived through the phases, 
emotions, and experiences of life which she 1s only 
just entering upon. 

It is for this reason that no married couple, however 
devoted they may be in other ways, can ever pace 
through life side by side, if greatly ivided in point of 
years. One must always be in advance, one behind the 


is only a few years 

the junior of the woman, there is just as much chance 
of a bepey marriage as if he were her senior by the 
and far more prospect of an 

congenial partnership for them both than if 


two persons belon to the same decade 
and fears, Sabitions and desires 


the ardour of youth, the other has not 
yet learnt to smile at the folly of enthusiasm. 
" has come to prefer the quiet of the fireside to 
Society, the other is not too young to 
resent the erence, 

Among Poem of celebrated men who have mated 
women older than themselves, that of Lord 
d stands pre-eminent. Much of his success 


in life, he declared, was owing to his wife, and he 
remained her devoted lover to end. In fact, theirs 
as an ideally happy union. 


tead of tin: 
to be shielded and sheltered from every tri, and 
e 
older wife bears a part in the counsels of her husband 


elt gaetst for the practical view of the Sines ohieh 


an o 
real sympath 
the nts p etical id f the latter peal 
ou, e poetic: lea of the may & more 
to a man in theory, in everyday workaday life it is 
infinitely less sustaining. 
In many ways, too, ‘@ man will treat the opinions of 
a wife older than himself with more respect and con- 
sideration than he will show to one i Seperlonty 
of age, at least, is conceded, and sense of this wi 


man, 
Should a Man Marry a Woman 
Older than Himself? 


frequent hold him back from # domineering line of 
conduct, fi he has any inclination in that direction, of 
the assumption of a mastery which might be question- 
able. Indeed, there are men who, having fallen victims 
to the fascination of a woman older than themselves, 
hesitate to wed for fear the woman herself may presume 
on this superiority of age. 

It may be said at once that these are quite 
fears, Few women would ever take up suc 


oundless 
a stand 


as this, 

Without doubt the South African War is responsible 
for many recent and present engagements of women to 
men younger than themselves. The girls who lost 
soldier swecthearts have found none to replaco them 
selaed ie with themselves, and have become 


pl to lovers several years their junior—that is to 
may, men who were mere lads a few years ago. 
re never were s0 Many men enga to girls three 


to aap eee older than themselves as at the present 
time, , if these girls did not mate with these men, 
the chances are they would not mate at all, for those 
husbands who in point of age should have fallen to their 
lot were destined to fall on the field of battle. 

And that there_is a in such unions 
is proved by the fact that the children of a man under 
twenty-five allied to a woman some years older are 
infinitely superior than if he had chosen a wife of his 
own age, or younger. It seems as if in youth Nature 
would demand a reasonable counterbalance in age, and 
according to her ideas, which are neither sentimental 
nor conventional, it matters very little on what side the 
counte nce is. 
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Why Not Write for “P.W.”? 


Journeys long 5 age but, like 


the 

menbality ct ; atti ag dead 
and or coutriburions from members of the general 
. ag or of — to a more whole- 

i nd. 

some-frame of mind was & a ‘ 
allowance, induced me to read 
the fascinating 


nina of more than 
juced sm 
fi 

with greater attention a a iM altscrown 

at that _ for every question used, and 
A vision a columid wealth suddenly unfolded itself 
and I resolved to answer & question or 
“way of experiment. Next week came back a 
Cansei locking envelope, which, opened by my 
trembling hands, rev P.0.' 
come, leaving my saeader salary to be entirely devoted 


* My favourite tobacconist’s shop knew me once more, 


} heart I would willingly have 
ihen's ¢ Suse for P.W. on any subject under 
‘gun. But I didn’t. Since then the familiar 


coveteg bee tort © uent visitor, and when it doesn’t 
come I live in cor ol am not more than usually 


) ‘vase a further thought, “Why shouldn't 


ia P. 1. take somé articles for the other part of the 
Super?” Ye occurred. to me that I bad special 
\ 


knowles regarding one or two lines, so with much 
toil an heart-oneronings 1 reeled off a few short 
accounts of some thi seemed interesting. 

In a few days came a letter from the Editor, that 
aged and oa whom I had foolishly deemed 
ever surrounded by an impenetrable barrier of devoted 
satellites, to be cold, unapproachable, and almost 


rhuman. 
e actually liked my stuff, too, yes, and paid hand- 
somely for some of it, and bade me go on and prosper. 
I must confess, however, that he gave me one nasty 
hit. Know, dear reader, that I am considered by my 
friends to be a really funny man, one of the rarest 
things on earth. But the humour-hardened Editor, 
who is never known to smile, coldly waved my 
aside, thereby sacrificing, I am sure, a 
reased To 


aunt must be making me an 
ss - I have a fairy uncle 

Why have I written out this true short story? 
Because there must be many young men. not to mention 
young women, who would above all to make 
some extra money. 

Why don’t they write for P. w.? 

I believe almost everyone knows facts, incidents, 
sorts of things, wii n 
average er, and catch the attention of the Editor’s 

.. What is quite commonplace to one man is 


new and strange to another, and no two persons have 


all 
which would interest or amuse the 


Next wesh the now 8100 A YEAR FOR FIVE YEARS Contest commences. 


wW | By One Who Does So. | 


had precisely the same experiences of life or events. 
Write first of all clearly, in a simple way, rely on 
. the eee nature of the subject-matter, and don’t 
be long-winded. 

Make your statements as plain as possible. Puzzles 
and problems are all very well in their way, but keep 
them out of your articles. The man who takes up & 
peer and reads down a column likes to know wi 

e is gee about. Every line ought to be so clear 
that he need never read it twice. 

Keep your sentences short. This is a good picce of 
advice. Brief sentences mean clear reading. a 
leave an exact idea on the mind, while heavy, invol 

puzzle the reader and lead to s confusion of 


eas. 

Give facts and instances. People who know you may 
esteem your opinions very much, but, as your article 
is unsigned, the public may not value b bed opinions so 
highly. So tell your story without adding your ideas 
on the subject. 

— — . we yon 8 cA a — re will 
speak for . hasn’t—w readers wi 
+ ee ee a Editors hate padd M n 

n’ ing. Mere words turn 
their cheer And the Bair nly represents the 
public. You can't enjoy reading a lot of words and 
vapour 8 nothing. Why should you inflict 
them on t 

A final word to those who take m7 advice. Please 
don’t be persuaded to write the whole of P.W. 1 p= 
to write a good lot of it myself. And ff you cut me 
completely I shall wish this article had never appeared. 


For particulars see page one 
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PIPES THAT CAN'T BE SMOKED. 


And Other Things Which are Not What They Seent. 


teaching, and therefore 


4 it has been decided to es- 

4 tablish a technical school in 

. - connection with theImperial 

s Society where teachers of 


dancing may poping 
learn every branch of 
Sear 
(Tas Imperial gag of ing rs met|I do” dancing is doomed r ‘ i oat 
uring last summer | Hotel Geel to discuss how | technical eaining is always a uae i is ennaial 
the art and science 7 dancing could best be restored | education, plus mechanics, which makes the engineer. 
to its old — dignity. It was then decided to | It is technical education, plus the elementary principles 
improve present state of things by, first of all, | of dancing, which will make the new i | we hope, 
di a uniform method of teaching ball dancing | ideal dancing teacher. : 
nd then establishing a technical school where the} It may be surprising for some people to learn that 
further training of teachers be carried out. It} such sciences as dynamics and geometry enter into 
— to Mee aalien pa pe ho comine Of — it will not be necessary for the 
upi learn i 
ro dee loved, of poe! pup ese methods, but they will greatly help 
w 


Tuer look exactly like the ordinary four-a-penny, 
white clay, cutty pipes, but if you load one with 
tobacco you find, to your disgust, that no amount of 
pulling will make it draw. Closer inspection shows 
that the stem is not hollow, but quite solid, and you 
wonder whether the firm that sold such productions has 
itself been swindled, or is making a deliberate attempt 
to swindle you, the purchaser. 

_ The fact, however, is that there is no swindle 
intended. The manufacture of these peculiar pipes is 
-& perfectly legitimate business. They are made, not 
for the enjoyment of tobacco, but as targets for use in 
the penny shooti alleries, which are so popular at 
fairs and on bank holidays. The workman, who is the 
chief patron of these galleries, likes to see the effect. of 
his shot. There is some solid satisfaction in watching 
the target fairly struck fly to flinders. 

Long ago it was found that white clay pipes formed 
the cheapest and most satisfactory form of target, and 
as it was cheaper to make a solid stemmed pipe than a 
hollow one, a factory has been started in the East-end 
of London which manufactures some thousands of gross 
yearly for the special benefit of shooting gallery 
proprietors. 

Nor are the tobaccoless pipes by any means the only 
articles which are made for quite other uses than those 
which are at first sight apparent. There is, for 
instance, in Paris a shoemaker who does a large trade 

in boots and shoes which are never meant to be worn. 


hly 
ir 
tha: 


{ jemy of Music | the teachers. Supposing there should be some difficult; 
hich further the interests of | in making a teacher erstand a certain movement in 
is a notable project, and in| for instance, a waltz, we have only to say “ describe 
; ~ ag porno ee by archaeal = they will a understand 
D at what is wanted is a circle revolving round a circle. 
the main objects of the society.] , A NEW USE FOR GEOMETRY. ie 
Again, in setting new square dances, the principles 
nine te | framerate, me eth ogame 
year, we came to the conclusion that dancing had _ verbal inetraction is cimieel MERACOUEAT, 7 With & neat 


wae age that, for this, teachers were largely -~ oon be ab before them, teachers all over 


: able to gain s complete under- 
standing of the new dente wikia the absaluts 


AN INTEGRAL PART OF NATIONAL LIFE. necessity of meeting and going thro : He is trading on the vanity of fair clients who wish 
We felt that dancing is, or should be, an integral Again, there ie t the Lpgienia de to ae Seno the general public to believe their feet to be smaller 
part of the national life. To our minds, it was an| and we maintain that a knowledge of anatomy and | 82d. more dainty than they really are. 
Preential branch of physical culture which has already | physiology is essential to correct dancing. Positions These tiny boots aro carried by such ladies simply 
obtained State recognition in the Education Code. We| which come quite easily to some are difficult, not to for the purpose of being left outside the doors of their 
could not, however, hope to secure ition | say impossible, to others, and injudicious instruction in hotel rooms at night, so that passers-by may imagine 
unless we mended our ways, and therefore it was | dancing often produces severe overstrain. that the owner of such diminutive foot-gear must be a 
decided to entirely reform the present system of| Dancing is a form of exercise which requires physical veritable Cinderella. cos Sucuiatag 
dancing. : fitness, and must not be overdone. Further nicer | Boston, though believed by its inhabitants to be the 
The most important point a on was what may | dance how many people are observed panting and centre of the world’s culture, possesses a factory of 
be called the standardisation dancing. There is no | fanni themselves! This is because they have outr us shams. No less than a place where they 
English School of Dancing as there is an English | e = their energy wrongly, and so uselessly. With make brass instruments of music, out of which it would 
School of Music and Painting. The po | seni a knowledge of physiology we can do much to alter puzzle a Sousa to extract @ single note. 
English dance we have is the hornpipe, and that, that, and enable people to keep cool in ballrooms, Americans are notoriously devoted to political and 
think, is typically English. The arms denote STATE RECOGNITION REQUIRED. "| other parades. Each party of Society likes to make s 
defiance, the exercise that it entails is typical of | The foundation of this lies in the correct art of bigger Raed | fee eiteray om st oem Bee: arte ed 
ur country’s i breathing, i ; A rass band, wi lly occupies a vehicle in 
. But we cannot cioare ing, and to that we give especial attention. fore-front of the procession. Now, as full brass bands 


be ing the hornpipe, and| It will thus be seen that many arte and sciences are 
i caer be from many | identified with dancing, and rf is partly from this 
dancing, of course, vary | reason that we hope, when we are really a soundly 
from season to season, but while occasional novelties | established body, to eventually secure State ition 
come and go, the Walts, the Lancers, and the Quadrille and become an incorporated body. We shall then be 
. Unfortunately, even in these dances | able to call our institution the Royal Academy of 

there is no such thing as uniformity. Dancing, if we should so desire. 
DIFFERENT NOTIONS ON WALTZING. We feel that our claims are strong. In these days 
I venture to sa: that if you collected people from there is a _great outcry inst the degene: of 
i the country and gave a dance, you } manners. By introduci ing into all schools we 
owing to variations in instructions, | can change the manners of the nation, and undoubtedly 
they all have notions as to how best the Waltz | do much to improve the national health. In our 
would be danced. Most people who have been to humbleness we do not even claim to be so important 
dances have sometimes been surprised to see two really | as the men who build battleships, but we do say that 
excellent dancers getting along together very badly. | it would be far better if the men who built battleships 
This is due to fact that they have been | were all endowed with good manners and sound 


ta erent methods. physiques. In , 
Noe, this sort of thing is apt to discourage beginners, | short, we seek to Z , 
The young man who may have been getting on | assist in making ; y os 
exce! with his teacher. may, from lack of experi- | Britishers the - 
ence, himself totally perplexed, at sea, and | most polite and 
uncomfortable at his first dance. he comes to the | healthy nation in 

conclusion that he is not cut out for dancing, and, to | the world. 


come high, a reprehensible custom has n up of 
——, a skeleton of real and very oud-playing 
performers with a number of men who do not know a 
single note of music, but whose big shining instru- 
ments lend an imposing appearance to the band. 

It is to be feared that Americans excel all other 
nations in the manufacture of fakes of this description. 
Not long ago a Government agent on one of the Dakota 
Indian rvations was puzzled at the sudden fancy 
of his protegés for scent. Chiefs, braves, and squaws 
alike were seen in the store purchasing dainty glass 
bottles gaily tied with coloured ribbon, and labelled 
“Jockey Club,” “ White Rose,” and “Stephanotis.” 

He became suspicious, and investigation proved that 
the scent was not meant for smelling. It was the rawest 
of raw whisky, merely disguised ty a drop or two of 
strong smelling essence. It should be mentioned that 
the sale of alcohol is strictly prohibited in all Indian 
Reservations. 

It is hardly imaginable that it would be worth any- 
one’s while to go in sernomsiy for manufacturing safes 
which were not meant to hold valuables. Yet such a 


) 
: 
i 
7 
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+4 ee business was unearthed not long ago in Chicago. There 

use his own phrase, “chucks it”; hence the shortage, wan no chilled eteel nor bu baffi 
% : ¥ i a F rglar-baffling locks about 
toa t, of dancing men. Onver.y-Orricer (entering barrack-room in India): these latest productions of the aie makers art. They 


were made of wood painted like iron, and provided 
with such clever imitations of combination knob, bolt- 
heads, hinges, and all the rest, that without touching 
them it was absolutely impossible to distinguish them 
from the real thing. It appears that the purchasers 
were principally young lawyers who, unable to afford 
the real article, yet wished to make a good appearance 
in their offices. But it is suspected that “bunco” and 
“ confidence” men were also among the customers of 


| NCO rohy': Yes, there is, sir.” 

un : and football is compulsory, an ivate Murphy: “Yes, there is, sir. 

their thei become proficient | Officer: “ What is it?” ; 

in thee games’ Or it may be ‘that posante are lad | Murphy: ,\ The corporal has got a mosquito net, 

when their sons become Senior Wranglers at - | and I haven't, and as I sleep in the next to him I 

bridge. But consider the painful position of the man get his share of mosqpitoes as well as my own. 
” 


who may be both “blue® and tsinto Society, ifhehas| oo we 
mibeg ing mr eigeieeroe =| The November Song. 


Just et the education which is given to boys | “Any complaints?” 
pred ietecetion which Katvarts ot tao | 


factory. 

Soap that won’t wash either clothes or anything else 
was another product of one of these fake factorics. 
The cakes, beautifully wrapped in daintily got-up 
boxes, looked like soap, felt like soap, smelt like soap, 
yet were found to be made of nothing but clay mixed 
with a little grease and stained pink. This was not 
an American production, but an invention of the 
Chinee, who, when he turns his attention to this sort of 
thing, can give his Western brother points. 

One other of these Chinese fakes is worth mentioning. 
It consists in which never could, under any 
circumstances, used for writing. Exact facsimiles 
of ordinary lead pencils, with the name of a well-known 
maker stamped on them in gilt letters, they were found 
on exam ‘on to contain no lead whatever. Yet the 
ingenious maker found no difficulty in disposing of 
them. His customers were native clerks, who had 
adopted the British fashion of carrying a pencil over 
the ear during business hours, while for their secounts 
they still fe use of the brush and Indian ink. 


ew 8100 A YEAR FOR FIVE YEARS Contest commences, For particulare eee page one. 
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FROM CATTLE MARKET TO BATH-ROOM.| TOWNS KNOWN BY ALIASES. THE MARRIAGEABLE AGE. 


. _ 
A Cake of Soap Tells its Life Story. Salisbury Is really New Sarum and Florence is Every Country Has Its Own Standard. 
Firenze . 
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In Austria a “man” and a “woman” arc considered 
to be capable of conducting a home of their own from 
the ages of fourteen—a fact which accounts in no small 
degree for the spirit of “child fatherhood of the man” 
so prevalent in Austria. 

In Germany the man must be eighteen years of age ; 
but the age of the bride-elect is left to popular dis- 
cretion. 

In France the man must be eighteen and the 
woman fifteen, while in Belgium the samo standard 
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25 ewts., the hundreds of chunks of fat were Salisbury mavarelig: veut one of Hatfield, which 
again is not the full name of the town which is 
commonly so called. The full name of the Hertford- 
shire town is Bishop’s Hatfield. 

Windsor is not the Royal town’s full cognomen. To 
this day the ufficial title is New Windsor. 

The name of the place usually called Portland is 
Isle of Portland. It is really a rocky peninsula, only 
four miles and a half long, and one and 9 half wide. 

You might think that counties would be free from 
the crooked manner of possessing more than one name, 
but it is not so. 

Hampshire is most usually termed Hants. Officially 
Hants is always known by the name of the County of 
Southampton. 

Bradford-by-the-Sea is another name for More- 


Turre is no such town in England as Hull. There 


revails. 

In Spain the intending husband must have passed 
his fourteenth year, and the woman her twelfth. These 
figures, in connection with the admitted poverty of 
Spain, socially considered, are full of the deepest 
meaning. 

In Hungary, for Roman Catholics, the man must be 
fourteen years old, and the woman twelve; for Pro- 
testants the man must bo eighteen, and the woman 
fifteen. This speaks well for Protestant common- 
sense in this particular matter. 

In Greece the man must have seen at least fourteen 
summers and the woman twelve. 

In Portugal a boy of fourteen is considered marriage- 
able, and a woman of twelve. ; 

In Russia and Saxony they are a little more sen- 
sible, for in both countries a youth must refrain from 
matrimony till he can count eighteen years, and the 
woman till she can count sixteen. 

In Switzerland the men, from the age of fourteen, 
and the women from the age of twelve, are allowed to 
marry. 

In Turkey any youth and maiden who can walk 
properly, and can understand the necessary religious 
service, are allowed to be united for life. . 

To go further afield, mere children of ten, nine, and 
even eight F sang of age are, by Indian custom, often 
married. is applies to the girl only, although native 
boys of from twelve to fourteen become husbands, and 
tho nominal heads of -households. 

In China, too, the custom is nearly as scnseless, 
boys and girls who oa rather to be on the school- 
bench, or playing battlcdore and shuttlecock, set up 
their family gods and start upon their own. 

It is curious to note that the “ marriageable age” 
standard increases in cold or temperate latitudes, and 
that the lowest point is touched in tropic latitudes, 
lack of civilisation also having much to do with it. 


Then by means of pipes, which discharged steam 
ineete. at the bottom of the cauldron, we were 
all boi! z 

It is here that the chemical change from tallow to 
soap takes place. When boiled long enough, the 


cambe, which, by-the-way, should be known as 
Poulton-le-Sands; while Wakefield-by-the-Sca is 
another name for Bridlington, which has yet another 
name, Burlington. 


The under whose supervision I now passed, 
first of all tasted me with his tongue to gain an idea 
of my consistency. 

Then he added water and various other things which 
I am not at liberty to tell you, because he regards 
the matter as a trade secret, and finally, being con- 
vinced after numerous tests that, when solidified, I 
should be absolutely pure, I was allowed to settle 
down into a respectable cake of soap. 
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Mrs. Nuritcn: “I think I'll take this watch. You 
are sure it’s made of refined gold?” 

Jeweller: “It is.” 

Mrs. Nuritch: “Because I detest anything that ain’t 
refined.” 


“This happened three years ago, and never since then “when I began eating Grape-Nuts according to direc- 
have I ‘any but perfect health, for I stick to my | tions, I may say that since that time my stomach has not 
Grape-Nuts f and cream, and still think it delicious. | troubled me at all, but a remarkable change took ge 


Had to Change Over. I eat it ev day. I never tire of this food, and can | All through the long, cold winter I ate nothing but a 
: a se ° enjoy 8 pi of Grape-Nuta and cream when nothing | saucer of Grape-Nuts and cream in the morning, and no 
° else satisfies my appetite, and it is surprising how sus- | matter how severe the cold I did not suffer, and I did not 
: ae Pyes most —_ i is apt to go wrong regard- salad and. strong & meal sncert val sia boa} for have the influenss or ores, % cold. Grape-Nuts food on 
sometimes, change over. urs.” en ( ts Co. e, | tainly nouris' me, unti ve & constitution, fee 
When the right food is selected the host of troubles | London EC. eee ere : = like & new person; indeed, never was heal thier in my life.” 


True food that carries one along, and “there's a reason.” | Name given by Grape-Nuts Co., 66 Shoe Lane, London, 
Grape-Nuts ten days proves its worth. E.C. ; 


cake, seasoned food, heavy meats, etc.—so it | FOOD. 
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bering, chpength becetee J ar ondte ent in| crue wife of @ clergyman found the solution of her 


pe b 
, fiw phgla =f: fall back on, lost flesh troubles in a simple change of food, of which she says: 
it wn woe pitino food 


influenza ¢ for five years; always suffered from 
colds, and pel At weal conditioes poly that I did not get 
the proper nourishment from food. 


Kulinary Kare: 


The best cooks and housewives prove their value by 

utilising every morsel of meat purchased. The best 

cooks and housewives know that Edwards’ Desic- 

cated Soup opens up a variety of ways for making 

“left overs” appetising, palatable and strengthening. 
Good enough alone—better in a stew. 


EDWARDS’ 
vesm™ SOUP 


Of all Grocers, Cornchandiers, &¢., in Penny Packets, and in 
44d., 8d., and 1/3 Tins. 
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While Another was too Mean to Allow his Children 
to Wear Shoes, 


of his power eas “ Boss of New York,” was 
day he gentleman’s office. There were three other 
gentlemen present. 
upon the floor and rolled to the feet of the gentleman 
= relates the incident. He picked it up—it bet 


est!” 
7 The same Mr. Tweed has golden knives and forks 
for everyday use, jewelled furniture, and a gateway of 
solid gold opening from a drawing-room into a conser- 


atory. 
vey HORSES SHOD WITH GOLD. 

This reminds one of another millionaire who had gold 
fittings to his stables, and shod his horses with the 
same precious metal. And of another whose daughter 

sessed a bicycle studded with turquoises and 


middle of the city which was just seven fect wide. 


When the wdjoiuing pict ued bse “om, an offer of 
m for less strip. 


pes) he did not even avail himself of the 
of pry The largest room was six feet wide and 


of it. He was taught to 
He had no ind ces, and for all he knew he 


not get a penny at his father’s death. 
this took place, and he found himself a 
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. He uses pewter plates, old 
and horn knives. Fyhet little gla. 
he uses is old and thick. No tablecloths are allowed 


and straw covers the floor. 
old oak four-poster bedsteads. 
basin about the size of a modern soup plate. | ; 
After they liave built their houses, millionaires seem 
to turn their attention to their 


pea rsa ering vonan ie where ae will _ = 
lectric t cons 
tomb, an 1 ea tor twelve moa after 
“Anau perentl having sort t ese 
nother & Chinese belief 
that he m w : hungry; ered that there 
should be p! th him in his tomb a bag of gold, 


a bottle of Bort, and some sandwiches. 

A third directed that his grave should be planted 
with twenty acorns, a professional gardener being 
verges to attend to them, and to protect and rear the 

it tree. 

One of the most extraordinary cases before the Court 
of Chancery was b: t about through the eccentricity 
of a pillionaire. he was, where he originally 
came ffom, no one knew, but some ig twelve years 
before his death he had ——— in London, managed 
somehow to get introdu to a certain set in Society, 
and ended by ManTING & titled lady of means. He 
was poor at the time, but his wife's mony broug 
ot fortune. His wealth in by leaps and 

unds, and in a very few years fo found himself a 
millionaire. : 

One morning he set out to see his solicitor, who had 
offices near the Law Courts. He dismissed his coach- 
man at the door, caring Set he would probably walk 
home, and passed into the office. 

HE MADE HIS WILL AND WENT AWAY. . 

“T want,” he said to his lawyer, “to make a fresh 
will, and I w&nt you to make notes of my wishes now 
and to bring the will for my signature to me to-night 
to my house.” . 

The lawyer made preparations. He took his pen 
in hand and glanced at his client. He was known to 
be “odd at times,” but his oddity puzzled the solicitor 
to-day. He looked ill, and his i be had in them some- 
thing that haunted the man of law long after he had 


gone. 
“TI want,” said the millionaire, “to leave half my 
wT Jone pe to he lawyer d ped his pen. The 
! e er dro} is 5 
millionaire was childless. i * 


to my house to- 

He went out, leaving the lawyer considerably 
astonished. out into the street, and the 
lawyer got the will ready, and that very night made his 

to the mi ’s house. 


Nex‘: week ‘he n-w 8100 A YEAR FOR FIVE YEARS Contest commences. 


WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 16, 1905. 


HINTS FOR SAVING COAL. 


A FEW SEASONABLE WRINKLES, 

Tue coal commission declares that we need not worry 
our heads about a coal fami oe 08 eres eee We have 
@ trifle of 90,000 million féns left in our islands at 
workable be tec which ought to keep us going for two 
or three cen to come. 

At the same time coal does not become cheaper, even 
with improved methods of working, and as mines grow 
ee its cost is bound to increase. Therefore it js 
well worth while for people of limited income to know 
that there are several methods of reducing the coal-bil] 
without cutting down the heat necessary to keep tho 
house warm in winter. 

Cheap coal is weal aes half “slack,” and slack, 
though it will keep a in, a out very little heat, 
smokes détestably, and is the despair of the good housv. 
wife. Here is a m of using up “slack,” and 
making good fuel of it into the bargain. Get a cartloa( 
or two of clay—the » yellow clay is best, but 
any good, stiff clay will do. Mix it, half and half, with 
“— in a barrel, and, adding water, stir the whole to a 
stiff porridge. 

Let this lie a few days, and then form the mass into 
lumps about the size of goose eggs, and stack them 
under cover to d: Then whitewash them ; and when 
you want a » hot, long-lasting fire place a row 
of them along the top bar of the grate. They will vlow 
with an intense heat, and will last in a most wonderful 


way. 

Careful oiking niakes a most amazing difference to 
a fire. A fire well stoked, and made with large Inm;s 
of coal, should burn at least eight hours without much 
attention. The shape of the grate is also of the wtinost 
importance. It should not be deep, but wide, giving 
a good frontage. A deep grate should be filled in at 
the back with fire-brick laid sloping from top to bottom. 
A bad grate wastes nine-tenths of the heat up tho 


chimney. 

For a hot, clear fire a proportion of dry coke is 
invaluable. Wherever you can buy coke as low as a 
shilling a hundredweight, it is a most economical fucl. 
Though free from flame, the heat it gives out is intense ; 


and another great advantage is that it gives out no 
smoke. Ina sitting-room fire one-third of coke to two- 
thirds of coal is a proportion. 


Few would consider limestone or chalk a fuel, yet 
wherever these stones abound it is well worth while to 
have some small lumps handy for the fire. Broken to 
pas ois ef heme’ ones, Oe should be at the 

The heat 
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r . But it will not stand carting, 
it crumbles badly. Also it must be kept under 
perfect briquette of peat would be an ideal fuel, 
doubt a method of briquetting this material 
ly be discovered. great difficulty so 

to Pon gid dry the peat, which, when 
ut of the bog, contains seventy to eighty 


of moisture. 
in existence is made by 
; with a little rice flour. 
feetasing these were erected some 
—_ and the fuel was found to 
heat no smoke. Unfortunately, 
would not ne x A sort of fungus 
and they fell to pieces, So the 
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ore are also , 
as first-named. Resinous 
, are not worth much. They 
. As for rotten wood, it is 


live near large woods or forests will find 
that old tree-stumps are often grub’ 
difficult to cut up, 
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weather is drawing near, these 
should do much to reduce the amount of your coal 
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A RECORD RECEPTION 


From Press 


grouped along the borders, as will be seen, the title 
of some of the leading newspapers and maga- 
have given enthusiastic appreciations 


theee hundreds of pte 
record tively amazing cures 
following is the e: 
Antipon, 
“ For twenty-five years I have been very stout, 
until last February, in a sort of d I 
on the advice of a friend. 
dst.; now I weigh 10st. 1}Ib. I have bad the clothing I wore in 
weighed: it is 24Ib. heavier than what I wear now. Allowing 
for this difference, < Rea ee ek oe Antipen. 
better still, I feel so thoroughly £0 
the Weathless, tired 


tioniae wcience as far as tho cure of 
Tudeet, Antipon effectually superseded all the 


and Public. 


appeti 
t is taken while the fatty matter that 
g rapidly absorbed and e On this 
the Antipon cure y be useful to quote another extraordinary p 
testimony in the possession of the Company. It is from an Anglo-Indian 
lady, who says: 


since starting it is 

four-mile walks 

recommendation is its power of reducing 
tightened, and not flaccid in the least. y heart, which , is 
ry ge and ite healthier. Besides, I lave an exce’lent appetite, 
and I have never restricted myself in any gic of diet.” 

her Pac ay a contained in the two extiacts we have cited it 


g qualities, another 
ally, for = Ag is quite 


wees ty the ite, 
ive nor » ani 
physical discomfort. : oe 

The IntusrraTep Main in July 15th issue says:—" As a 
cious permanent cure for obesity, Antipon is all 
First of all, it is eT a fe 


one’s ordinary mode of prudent living. 
the necessary Hy, 
weight and 


of a relapse. The cure is permanent. Antipon reduces w 
very first doses (from Sos. to 8ib. during the first day and 
decrease and unobtrusively — quite 
t is achieved. Autos, bas & 

effect ui the entire so that at 


Aatipon fs sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 64., by Chemists, Stores, etc.; or should difficulty arise, may be had (on sending 
remittance) from the Antipon Company, 13 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. Delivery post free ia private package. 
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, ns VOID COLDS AND INFLUENZA 
£10,00 PRIZES mt a a Ri 


istributing the above enormous sum in this the : 
test, tales IT KEEPS THE SYSTEM INVIGORATED 


fairest, easiest competition of modern times. Anyone can 
compete, it’s as simple as ABC. We send to ali Competitors 
WINCARNIS WISDOM 
fig that which preserves 


the full rules and conditions upon which the Prizes will be 
awarded by Independent Judges. 


REMEMBER, the Prizes will be Paid in Cash. 


GRAND 


National Competition 


First Grand Prize ° ° ° ° 
Second », » ” * ™ . 600 
260 


@ pleasure, sleep refreshing, jeer: 
delightful. 


WINCARNIS repairs the ra-age of alonz 
ani painful ilimess, and restores the 
exhausted. 


brings the rugge! glow of 
health to the anzmic ani debilitate, 
WINCARNIS is the sure preventive of 
imfluensa and dangerous pneumonia. 
WINCARNIS isa Gelicious soothing res. 
torative to the Convalescent, 
WINCARNIS has earned over 8.4 
medical testimonials by the good i: 
has accomplished. 


a 7 A sample of WINCARNIS is given to all 
x Third ” [y) ° * ee free of oe purpose 

* a thorough its sterling 
* Fart ,, ” bt = - 7 100 merit. 


- 


Fifth ” ry) = 2 bag = 60 
And 8,500 Consolation Prizes of £6, £3, and £1 each "Rites 
“9,06 Cosh Prizes. Total 


“Bury. July 2nd, 1908. 
ipehtaag att Ste 
at the isolation [- 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE 
£5,000. 


is surely worth for. If wish to compete, send One Shilling; by 
rotana you reve (carrage paid) « Forel Gonilning ; 


& CO. Ltd., Wincarnis Works, NORWICH. 


‘write to 
: COLEMAN 
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12 HI@HLY- PICTURE POST CARDS, will make you Look Well, Feel Well and Keep Well. 


ted oF | artiste 
penalty van ox hend:gelated in colons or phetegeerenn by of 
and Views, Humorous Studies, and thousands of other chio and 
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IRS aera epee ce Cape olen aimee maa anaes 
| bers Helens, Lanc., and 

The Prises will be ewaedod shclodte fn shes of smarts be tates wile are nensust thie corzeet __ sold everywhere in bores price 1/14 (66 pills) & 219 (168 pills. 


This form must be posted ab once, with 1s. Postal Onder or 14. stamps, to the 
17, 18, & $1 Great Sutton St., London, E.0. 
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By A WELL- 
KNOWN ACTRESS. 


low Theatrical 
) People Manage for 
: Board and 
+ Lodgings when on Tour, 


The Motherly Landlady who Caters for Them is 
Often Their Guide, Philosopher, and Friend. 


“Ma,” let it be known at once for the guidance of 
the uninitiated, is the playful sobriquet of which the 
more frivolous members of the dramatic profession are 
wont to address the lady at whose house they may 
chance to take up temporary quarters on tour. 

Now “ma” is neither a griffin nor a female robber 
chieftain, though she has been likened to both. On the 
contrary, is, for the most part, a kindly soul who 
is willing to do twice the work of your ordinary land- 
lady for the pay. 

ers is a never-ending task. In the matter of meals 
she must submit to having her day turned topsy-turvy 
by her evershifting lodgers—breakfast at any hour up 
to mid-day, anes in the midile a Lei) eiiigaey _ 
supper—s hot supper, mind you—a midnight. “A few 
friends” to dinner, or a little whist party—with 
refreshments—after play, are matters to be 
reckoned with, and “ma” acce them cheerfully 
enough. Nor does she, be it noted, charge for them on 
the bill. A visitor or two—well, that’s all in the day’s 
work, she tells herself. ’ 

EARLY AND LATE, THE ORDER OF HER LIFE. 

Between whiles there is her family to attend to— 
to wash, to scold, to slap, and to cook for. “ Ma” is 
usually amely blessed in the matter of family. It is 
“late to and early to rise” with her. For all her 
midnight cookery, she must be up betimes next morn- 
ing, for there are many mouths waiting to be fed before 
school or work begins. 

Maybe there is “ma’s” husband. If he be 6 
labouring man he will want a good substantial break- 
fast at an hour when “ ma,” if she had her rights, should 
be snoring peacefully in bed. But “ma’s” husband, 
unfortunately, is not always a laboasing, man. As & 
breadwinner, indeed, he is often a negligible quantity— 
an invalid, real or imaginary, an unemployed, or else 
a hopeless black shee 


r . 
quently he leases “ma” a widow, with a plethora 


of dren by way of bequest. In either case 
* ma” usually displays a pathetic affection for her lord 
or his memory. 


A DRUNKEN HUSBAND. 

One poor woman who wound up a matter-of-fact 
recital of her drunken husband’s brutalities with the 
remark: “But all the same, miss, you couldn’t help 
liking him,” is typical of her kind. “’E war a brute 
Monge Nee — ies njoely)” said, a ne old leat 

y; r day, referring to her departed—another 
manifestation of the same spirit. . 

“Ma's” chief failing, maybe, is an ineradicable 
conviction that all actors and actresses—particularly 
the latter—are fe a for deep commiseration. 
“Rogues and vagabonds!” Perhaps she is never 
entirely able to that definition out of her mind. 

ine the ings of the young actress who, on 
her hostess for kindnesses rendered, is told : 

I always does my best for the likes of you. 
You see, I've sons and daughters of my own, and one 
never knows what they may come to.” ; 

It sometimes happens that “ma's” religious convic- 
tions cause her some little uneasiness. She has scruples 
on bebalf of her guest as to the inevitable Sunday 
journey, and the sometimes inevitable but rarer Sunday 
rehearsal. She is thankful, poor soul, to “ make” her 
rent by ming, ber best parlour and bedroom to 
theatrical folk, but in her heart she is not altogether 
convinced as to the morality of the proceeding. 


be compelled to forego the morning sermon and to 
spend Sabbath careering about the country in 8 
railway.train, but she contrives at least to end her day 
= fitting manner ; and so “ ma’s” conscience is lulled 


has, moreover, s comfortable and comfortin; 
that virtue is bound to be substantially pa 


“She was 8 good lassie, she was,” said an old land- 
to ong ago, — of a young provincial 
a fd phe grog tangy a 

a m _ 

Blank, he’s in the Army, and he's made her 
wv and now-she rides in her own carriage, 
jady in a manner of ing. 


lassie, and sxe wmarri y i 
Ivy, not Miss Hethel Stroke, sir, I’m speakin’ of. Miss 
Hethel she was a x lot—no principle, sir, as it 


riext week the new £100 A YEAR FOR 


Si ad tetany eee ee 


vice in the dust. To marry into the 


“And there’e Miss I; Stroke, she’s another sweet 
into the Army too. Miss 


a bandmaster, and he drinks like 


@ fish, people do tell me. What I alwa is— 
goodness tells in the long run.” ani 
Dear unsophisticated soul! Virtue triumphant and 
Army. at more 
could the heart of the young actress desire? 
“Ma,” although mostly willing to oblige, is not 
always in a position to accede to the requests of her 
lodgers, and her attempts to meet their demands half 


wy are often not without humour. 
bat 


th may be an unknown luxury in her home, but, 
even though she may fail to understand the necessity 
for such a —_ will usually make valiant attempts 
to supply a subsitute. For this purpose the bread pan 
is sometimes called into requisition, but, ete a bath 
in a bread pan may be a refreshing novelty, it is 
pleasanter in the end to carry a collapsible indiarubber 
contrivance ; and this, indegd, is what most fastidious 
Thespians do. 
“Ma,” however, will generally make things as cont- 
fortable for her guests as possible. The timid youn 


‘actress who looked under her bed for a burglar an 


found a coffin, left there by a thoughtless landlady, 
was the victim of circumstances which are fortunately 


rare. A friend of the writer’s, however, once received 
an eqeally unpleasant shock in the discovery that she 
was sleeping upon a bier which had been converted into 
a bed by the simple addition of a remarkably “lumpy a 


mattress. 
IT PAYS HER TO BE HONEST. 


The charge of dishonesty so frequently preferred— 
inst the landlady in peered, can 

8 8 
matter of fact, it pays her to be honest. Every actor 
+—has 


and with justice— 
seldom be truthfully arrayed inst “ma.” 
—and he is curiously methodical in this 

his theatrical address book in which are to be found 
the names of landladies he has met—and is ot to 
pe er those that have been recommended by 
riends. 


The interchango of good addresses forms a distinct 


feature of touring life, and “Are you settled comfort- 
ably?” is the stock phrase with which one actor greets 
another upon meeting on a Monday morning. The 
merits and demerits of their res 
apt to be a favourite subject of conversation in the 
dressing-rooms, particularly among tho ladies of the 
company. A petty theme this may appear, but ups 

one’s comfort 


“ma,” be it remembered, depends hi 
and happiness in life on tour. 

Thus it is that “ma’s” fame travels fast. Should 
she lie extortionate in her bate or otherwise undesir- 
able, she quickly finds herself boycotted. On the other 
hand, should she be a treasure among landladies, there 
aro Thespians in plenty to rise up and call her blessed, 
their motto being “ When found, make a note of.” 

peer 
AN ORNAMENT ONLY, 

Lapy: “A week ago I purchased these boots here, 
and, as you see, they are burst in the middle.” 

Shopman: “Then I’m afraid, ma'am, you have been 
walking out in them.” 

Lady : “ Of course ; I went to pay a couple of visits.” 

Shopman: “Ah! well, you see, ma'am, these boots 
— not intended for neking calls, but for receiving 

ae 

Ma: “Tommy, you seem to love papa better than 
you do me.” 

Tommy: “Oh, ma, I don’t mean to; but, you see, 
ps always has his pockets full o’ pennies.” 


eet fe 
A.: “I visited my native place last week. Thought 
I would show my old schoolfellows how prosperous I 
had been since I left home.” 


B.: “Did they seem to appreciate your rise in the 


world?” 


A.: “Well, I should say so. Almost every man I 


met wanted to borrow a sovereign.” 
Sen Sa 


——— 
REGULARLY USED. 


Mr. Brown, who was persuaded to buy an encyclo- 
pedia in several bulky volumes, has not shown any 


special alertness in general knowledge since his famous 


purchase. ; 

In the railway train he was asked the other day if he 
ever used his encyclopedia, ; 

“ Of course I do,” he i ied indignantly. 

“ Well, not very often, I su said his friend. 


“Every day—if you call that often,” was Brown’s 


ly. 
me then, when everyone in the carriage looked 
incredulous, he added, “I use them to press my trousers 
with.” 


ne ee 
He: “And you really love me, darling?” 
She: “ Why do you doubt me, dear?” 


He: “Well, I saw you putting the clock an hour 


forward when I came in.” 


A tte, di 
by a horse in the 
brushing his clothing let forth a stream of abuse. 


“You ought to have the driver arrested,” said a 


sser-by. ; 
“That's not what makes me angry said the man, 
straightening up. “It’s the idea of being | 
a horse when there are so many motor-cars In town!” 


. ra Sats . = w ee 


tive landladies are 


bell lo wien his Grace. The Duk 


2 §- 
ified-looking man was knocked down 
street the other evening, and while 


ing run over by 


THE WIZARD OF WELBECK ABBEY. 


The Most Marvellous House in England. 


THE formation of a limited company to finance the 
claimant to the Portland estates and title calls attention 
to the vagaries of the late Duke and the remarkable 


house that he built. 


To describe Welbeck as unique among the stately 
homes of England is the sheerest latitude. Ite great 
park, mined and honeycombed with broad tunnels and 
subterranean footways; its atial house, with its 
underground suite of splendid rooms, including the 
eg gallery excavated from the solid olay the 
lordly stables, with the neighbouring tan gallop—an 
immense glass arcade with a straight run of nearly & 
quarter of a mile; the spacious riding school, 130 
yards long by thirty-five yards wide—thess things 
are known to have no like among the habitations of 
men the world over. 

Even so was the builder and maker of modern Wel- 
beck a man distinct from all others. He stands as 
grotesquely in the long galleries of eccentric humanity 
as Welbeck among the mansions of this or any other 

. Had he lived centuries ago he would now be 
dismissed as a jae creation, even as Robin Hood, 
his fellow-hero of Sherwood, ia written down a figment 
of iy pred i snes by latter day historians. 

In 1854 was little more than a farmstead, a 
rambling and ill-assorted concoction of buildings. 
With the house-building passion of his ancestress, old 
Bess of Hardwick, the duke addressed himself to the 
construction of Welbeck into the palace and wonder- 
land that it now is. 

For ‘eighteen years Welbeck became one vast work- 
shop. During the whole of that time the Duke em- 


pore! on an average 1,800 workmen, including the 


nest skilled artisans in Europe. In somo years the 
numbers rose to 2,500 men. The weekly wages bill 
exceeded £3,000, and the total expenditure ran into 
£7,009,000 sterling. 

Then were built those miles of subterrancan senda 
and corridors which make a rabbit warren of Welbeck. 
Everywhere over the estate huge “ bullseyes ” of glass 
obtrude in long lines—from the level sward where deer 
and cattle browse, from the middle of ploughed fields, 
from long turf avenucs, even from the middle of the 
great lake before the house. These arc the lanterns 
which light the underground tunnels and rooms by 
day ; elcctricity serves ths same purpose by night. The 
rambling country mansion became a palace; the 
stables, tan gallop, and riding school were built ; gar- 
dens of beauty were laid out, and conservatories erected 
by the mile. 

Of this ie. the, Deke was ppg re 
magician. vacy was the ruling passion of his life. 
He not only shut himself in Welbock and renounced 
the outer world, but he also separated himself from all 
contact with his fellows. Only with his valet had 
he direct and constant contact. Any servant or work. 
man who dared to approach or address him was in- 
stantly dismissed. In the corridors of the house he 
built niches in the walls, and every servant was under 
orders to seek refuge in the nearest when they heard 
ducal footsteps approaching. No woman-servant was 
allowed in his si 

Though geocg and furnishing the house as a 
palace, the duke lived in two rooms. His food con- 
sisted of one chicken per diem. He ate half at one 
meal and half at another. These were his one meals, 
and they were served in the same manner. 6 table 
bei: pared, the servants withdrew and r a 
e entered, dined in 
solitude without the assistance of a footman, and again 
retired before summoning the servants to remove the 


ishes. 
Day after day, year in and out, his dress was tho 
same. On his RA was a tall beaver hat nearly two 
feet high, and under it # long old-fashioned wig. A 
big coat was muffled about his neck, and over his arm 
he carried a loose cloak. Wet or fine he bore a quaint 
and largo umbrella, whose sphere effcctuall screened 


him from observation. His trousers were hitched up 


at the knees and tied with pieces of common string in 
the manner favoured by navvies. : 

Thus arrayed he roamed about the park, exercising a 
marvellous faculty of evading the observation of others. 
It was to this end he undermined Welbeck with miles 
of tunnels. For a mile and a half he turned the high 
road from Mansfield to Worksop into a broad subter- 
ranean way, granting its free use to the public, and as 
additional compensation made a new high road above 
ground. Through smaller subterranean pierc- 
ing the park in all directions he could go from the 
house to any part in the domains, or as mysteriously 
disappear and return home. 

For the conveyance of his workmen to and from Wel- 
beck to their homes, morning and evening, the Duko 
kept a herd of donkeys, and each labourer rode on his 
ass to and from work. No applicant for work was ever 
refused, and if a man was dismissed on one section ho 
was certain to get another job by crossing the park to 
where other work was proceeding. The work itself was 
of the most leisurely pl nog Indeed, many men 
slept the day away at Welbeck, and at ni ht worked 
in the neighbouring quarries, thus solving the problem 
so peru two masters with complete satisfaction to 


FIVE YEARS Contest commences. For particulare see page one. 
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a an their thrifty control of money. 
Wan me cit tie Jlearly pointe to the fact that the Scots are Stout Solicitors who Can’t be Scena, 
(~4 the ruling race of Britain, and, where we English are 
steadily showing signs of deterioration, the Scots His Majesty's ‘‘ Blindness.” 
steadily preserve their reputation for cleverness the : —_ 
world or, ious for England to booome » sone of | half pate, half feria! story,‘ Lavaible Man. 
am anxious for ni : story, visible Man” 
By a Tired Englishman. carnage and rapine. But, réflly, between you and me, | But ; them, and 
P I don’t think a Sco’ invasion would involve this at | learn that in real life there are many “ invisit ps ie 


y Our Contributor Complains the | ¢ail. Let us trace its probable course. The barrister who appears in some courts adorned 

We Suffer through not being Conquered. Ue Aeottish members of Parliament would do like | with » moustache will Bad that the learned judye will 
the Norwo did tow ae Oven —_ be unable to see, much Jess to hear, him, an even 

won't have any more land . They wor r roperly clean-shaven, as the etiquctts 

Asd Suggests the Scots as Boing the Best to do tt, | they won't hive tay mare MG ge tiah army mobilise | of the Bar demands, he may find himself non-xiten 
———- _ in Edinburgh, and marches swiftly, over the Cheviots. in the eyes of the judge should he be wearing any but 


Ix is now eight hundred and thirty-nine years since The British Government chas; of course, “no official the most sober and decorous clo , 
we had an Sorbo in this country, in the shape of | information.” Meanwhile Scottish invaders are joined | A well-known counsel, none other than the late Sir 
William the Norman, and there is no doubt whatever | in large numbers by the merry men of Ni - | Frank Lockwood, once suddenly | found the judge 
that we are getting a little bit lonely, as it were, for Tyne, who te agree that some change of government unable to “see” him because, robes becoming 
want of a conqueror’s kindly attentions. . _ | is wanted down South. Yorkshire thinks it over, and in the course of a heated argument, a very 
‘An invasion has always been = good thing for « nation comes to the conclusion that it had better join forces “summery ” suit was revealed beneath. And 
in the long run. It bucked up France wonderfully in | with the braw Scottish laddies. would not allow him to proceed until he had 
1871, and rid our neighbours of an Imperial govern- — = Manchester go wild with enthusiasm into garments of quieter hie, 
mont which was extremely t, and made them | for the , and send large detachmen . i 
alive to the national interests. Na n’s successive | By this time the whole of North of England is up in 
invasions of Germany, Austria, , and Italy stirred | arms, ; 
jotism i countries, and fostered military “~ SORT OF A WAR" GOING ON. 
training. It was the battle Jena, and Prussis’s | ‘The Government decides that there is = “sort of a 


i 


His Majesty - ing is stricter 
correct wearing orms, and 
and de Ens The ae 
‘improperly ” 

is Madeoty’s wetally: excell 
him, and that he is quite oblivious to the 


presence. - 
banquet, a great person- 
, offer no resistance | age, to his mingled amasement and mortification, found 
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b been \ ap ed and whispered to 
had it not been for our successive invaders? The| There remains simply London. Now, nobody who him that he was not, wearing a certain order he shou!d 


Romans, for instance , came in and introduced rational knows anything about don need imagine in their | have beqn wearing in honour. of a foreign ruler who 
‘reform i fashions of 
a 


a case of forgetfulness—he 
with him—and as soon as the 
‘ect been remedied His Majesty “recognised” 


1 the , officers sometimes become “ invisible” 
I don’t mean the tactful blind- 
a sentry when in reply to his 
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Ieut who goes there?” 7 receives & 
hicco Ashk a ,” but instances 
hich, a a in his Seanad cnpecit? cannot bo 


an 
Guards are visited once by day and once by night 
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a nation to be left en to itself, and we witness | gid country, with the MacGluskie sitting at 
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; officer be “ improper! 
selves which cannot be overlooked. The thing to set | municipal government. wo, drened,” tht in, without hs aword, on mui, 

ight i gaa and mufti, the commander of the 
Now I have carefully thinking ovet the Posarve, There would be only one constitutional change. The gusrd will afoot not to ove him, and will 0 one 
to who this invader be. is, of course, King would be requested to kindly asgume his Scottish guard in without waiting for ission to do s0. 
William the Hohensollorn, who is credit This island. title of Edward I and drop he, VI. and go on “gut is only at ' a will try to turn 
notion permanent pleasantly reigning. show w known forth- guard “improperly dressed.” He may have 
But T dismiss him altogether. have already had, | Plen'“Sn ‘he world would tremble thereat, as the 


someone to take. “tattoo parade” (10 p.m.) and 
in the Hengist and as much German- | seottish Empire, and we should enter on a new lease out (10.15 p.m.) for him and gone out for the 
ining os is good for sy oven, i have quite enough | of life. If any Regimen showed himself to be | evening. g late, he finds it too much bother 
T qualities, thank you, to last for ever. sufficiently in’ in matters to take a hand in to change into uniform, 02 slips om org aaiDg. 

BRITAIN STATE, U.S.A. governing the country, the Scottish authorities. might | cost and trusts to the to conceal his evening- 
A similar objection, in s way, obtains in the case induced to find him some useful work. dress or shoes. : 
of a French invader The French no doubt, do} all I now await, therefore, as a patriotic, Or for a lark, or because his servant has taken his 
us lots of , but William the Norman really i with a deep-ssated affection for my sword away to clean and he cannot find another, he 
Frenchified us as much as we wanted. easy-going countrymen, and a desire to may tio poker sound his waist, oe cker that its 
The Americans, too, would scarcely do us much good | see them once'again take their proper among the clanking for that of his “ pigsticker.” 
if woreda We shouldn't be mach bon nations of the world, is a good,. thumping an i “ as playing pranks with 
in 8.A., than as Kings, Scottish invasion. = guard upon. 
= me kant ean . “a « ovine ry ecgeaio = att aan, 
Aven: a ” on ms. concrary, 
venue, Londet are much to be said for » Rusian| Zany: “Begging most be bard” 10 unas | itis expressly laid down that an order giret tem, 
conquest of Britain. We should not be any happier if | 1 ho? to cat to-day.” officer in mufti is as binding as if he were in uniform, 
Cossacks lashed us down the Strandsky Prospect, ot if soup * A first, that it is a legal command (to order 
General Trepoff governed London, or if our rebellious guard to turn. out is not) and, second, that the 
battleships steamed up the Thames and bombarded « Jnexs has a library of only four books, valued at 8 | sol r to whom it is given has reasonable cause to know 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. hundred thousand pounds.” that it arises from an officer—a soldier is presumed to 
There is much to be ssid in-favour of a Japsnese | “You don’t say so! ‘What kind of books are they?” | know all the officers of his regiment by sight, whether 
invasion of this country, vo far se SS Towle nse in the “Bank books in mufti or in uniform 
panied by a lot of and common-sense in the a When visiting a battleship do not forget to “salute 
matter government, but the most enthusiastic lover “Way did you leave your job?” the uarter-deck” as you step on board, otherwise you 
of Japan scarcely wants them as governors, “There was & fellow in the office I couldn't get along may find the quite unconscious of your presence 

AN INCOMPLETE INVASION. with at all, and rather than have any trouble with him | even should he to be an old friend of yours. 

No, there is a far better solution of the whole I got out. ; The captain of a is himself in many ways 
mane Ne ee ee ea Lasher, ot oe Who oy oe ee mighty Cr ee re ete goa cai 
never course, « - 0 v in ow! 
days who never Gots, with the scoemt on the latter. | inouisitive:” ee unless be choses to invite any of his subordinasy 0 
The Scots used to make things lively round ; _| dine with him, and, like ty, none speaks to, hin 
Korthumbria, but, alas! never, got dows, t ve cept, of course, on rs of duty. 
They beat us at and they ry 7 les at least one 
Scottish dynasty—the Stuarte—on the throne. But men.” A member who wishes 

never properly conquered point of order cannot be seen, 
Og eT maintain best that could happen cannot be heard, unless he has his hat 
fue England and the whole Empire would no use in his trying to “catch 
be & conquest by the Scots. The Scots are, 

, the in Britain. They are less Annual Act to fail to pass any 
nomeroas the bes thele shese in cus ‘Army would cease to exist, for 
government at at home abroad, is solely. by tho ,will of, Feria. in 

. in proportion te numbers than that men,” would become in 
of the visible to the eyes of Parliament were this little Act 
They are the grest traders of the present , the 
world over, and could give Germans points any day of the two most perfect exampice 
the week om any ae ee men” are the detective and the 
the Germans in their powers, only they have a fashionable wedding 
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ous POWERFUL SERIAL. 


From Out the Deep. 


- - - By ARTHUR APPLIN. . . . 


THE FIRST CHAPTERS. He had forgotien his hot anger of a few moments ago. 
aime otha, 2 cep ay ae ¢ sub- | CHAPTER rr. | A = Comes ae or primenge and wai ™ 
, aro a o! ‘rue. of silver glistened in hands in the moonli 
marine 05 when the iron monster takes an table she dropped it—the toll—into the well. brag ol 
= — wish !—and would the well prove “bankrupt,” as she had 
“As they are shut off from the rest of the crew, they do Iopesuricm lay awake that night thinking of Polls. said, or would her wish be granted? 
not a6 once understand all that has , but u- | _ It was four months since he ht her to his home— | “Now, well, this is my wish for him. Weave a spell 
she, a wanderer. T did he know her better than | that will drive all fear out of my heart, and open his eyes 


he did that fateful night on Chelsea Bridge? She was | to his blindness—that will let him i 
from outeide they must by-and-by die from of air | just a bundle of life he toms by a freak of Fate—had | read what is written there.” ia aris daccloas 
to breathe. e found what the bundle contained ? . And as she spoke Folle turned—end saw him. With a 
Iddesteigh, twenty-three yoo i , has two old ser- From his bed he co’ see the stars and the outline of | cry she sprang to her feet and darted away amon the 
vants ab place on Dartmoor. death will mean | the hills, and he knew that Folle had more to ive | dark pine trees; but he ran after her, and caught her in 
food for, goesio for them. than beauty and life- t he had more to give her. | his arms The red crept up her face and neck, her hair 
has two children—ea boy and girl—he has | It was the subtle N. Thing that God has given to blew across her eyes, but he saw the light that burned in 
hardly seen, whose love 8 cold and cruel wife (now dead) | man and together—how many their trast? | them, and, holding her tightly in his arms, he whispered : 
had alienated from him. Iddesleigh looked at the stars and smiled; he knew, they “My love, my love—now—now I know ”—and he kissed 
Det Tddeslaigh remembers the ewoet, £000 of wil knew—so few. How many sought this eubtle tiie! So Pa il ig et 
gipsy girl, Langrish admits that if he lives few. And the hills and And the wind passing through the trees laughed softly; 


from the stars might dwindle, but they would remain ; ihe wild gipsy had been transformed with the coming of 
ve 


ae of ws tapping c= the reed yyy oon yy heather on oor . ay Sede, Wes the _ — d Beare 

al comm pass a 3 and Folle’s might change, w “Guv'nor, I ha ted ca 

Later the salvage boats arrive, and hope comes to cheer | remain, it be willed it so. aor : “ And Tyas, Folle; but Pacubted, Ce ! Iwasa 

them. signal — aS e e e e e fool to fear; I shall never doubt or fear again—nor will 
. a ol ae netfee the a my a an Something rattled against the window; again—the rattle | 7° pel 

the f COW “I don't think I shall ever fear—anythin —again,” sho 

engugh te last ave hours ‘oe fname toe con” Th of gravel on the w-pane. He rose and looked out. “T feel so safe with your arms about me. The 


* : w 
It was Folle; she stood in the moonlight and looked up at | arms of the living will surely always keep away those 


can live, but not both. him, laughing. init: arms : 
awl moment they nares to let Fate decide, and “ Folle!” A cried. “Folle, what are doing!” ert he met maxes tok ee eee 3 ee powel ” 
thay tose 9 onin, ct fren oe ee Cee ae erittn umockingly, and darted among the | Tddealeigh knew that he had found what he had wanted 
He ‘tak LY ace igen! pnp geay t= LE eS ee eee eet where ' alent” The birthday of his love had come and the 
leigh springs im, “Folle! Folle! are you going?” : , 
eas away. But it is too late—he le taken the rene coe face of all the world was changed. 


But thene was no answer. He could see her flitting 
ghost-like through the garden. 
,“Folle! come back!” he cried, his anger beginning to 


rise. 
She only blew him a mocking kiss from the tips of her 
fin and darted 


and flings the 
Healeig 

Tn the last few moments of his life he bids Iddesleigh 

the woman he would have made his 


to 
second wits, before telling her name asks to know the 


gi lover. 
st og ys A Her name is Folle Farine. 
And ‘ddesleigh learns from the fevered utterances of the 


The burden of doubts had slipped away—buried, per- 
haps, with those countless bits of silver at the bottom of 
i: ae aie the wonder of their new life lay before 


“1 shall always believe in fairy-tales now,” Iddesleigh 


said. 

“ And in gipsies,” Folle amiled. 

The dawn was breaking as they returned across the 
moorlands deep in shadowy mist; the birds were awaken- 
ing. Life was singing them a love-song. 


° 
e was Pe was jealous, and he was little afraid. 
If she wanted to go for a night ramble, like the gipsy she 
was, she might have told him—asked him to go with her. 
J¢ she was afraid she should have told him, but her 


Id attitude just then suggested nothing of fear. 

Id gets better, and calls at Newton School for | Hq hastily flung on his clothes. At any rate, whether 

Dick Langrish, s boy of thirteen, now left um for. | Folle wanted him or not, he would follow her; she should CHAPTER iH 

He 7 ets himeelf Dick’s guardian forthwith, and takes pot come to any harm through this mad freak, if he could TWENTY-ONE. A Hunt Wedding, 
um elp 1. 
Then he sets out for the Alhambra Theatre of Varieties, ith the night air beating on his face he set out, takin; “ Tuene’s a wedding at nine, 

where Folle Farine \ Bully with him. The dog raced slong, barking with And the pliers chime 
Miss Farine eine dies fa Oe, es Leicester Square, | delight at the unwonted ‘As the parson unites the fond pair; 


run. 
“ will hear his bark, and she'll know T’'m following, Then he hears the swect sound 
Of the horn and the hound 


And he knows it is time to be there!” 
e e e e 


is 
s of 
ied, and gives be 
message—that he loved her—that Death cheated him 
for the time, but that he would wait for her—and return 


for her. below with the reminded him e 
Miss Farine thinks dying men have strange fancies, bat the afternoon when Folle sat on one of the “ i , 
cae ieee leigh by ‘ the pape The couple part at boulders round which the stream and, pulling off pe Be See 
Iddesleigh Langrish’s two children, and tries to Laggan : haa aie J ie oe — gainer! what are you saying about Lust- 
make a home for them. had laughed at the time, but Iddesleigh did not urch ?” . 
sec bone Ho was angry. Without trying to analyse his fadesleigh stopped strumming and turned with the 


anger, he was conscious that at the bottom o his wrath was | music-stool. “I said I was christened there, and as it is 


decide the work is not one for an man to]. A necessary in this civilised land to publicly advertise—— 

stem alone, and Iddesleigh finds bs peth becomes any- | imply resentment jer calousy of o dead man? =*Yee-well, look here, dear.” Holle knelt on the ground 

thing easy, ‘ with Iddesleigh’ The little bit of white heather was in his pocket ; yester- his side and put her hands on his shoulders. “ Dear 
Two tadies are lly, taken up * | aay it had seemed @ good omen, this gift. Bat row he | Guv'nor, I was talking to Robert to-day, and he told me 


the hounds had arranged their first meet in about a fort- 
night—thst is, Wednesday week. Couldn't we be—be 
married on that day—and——” 


“ Bo — that day, and—well, you know you were 

FY ea mean ride to church as two people, return here as 
one, making our wedding breakfast into a hunt breakfast— 
and ee our honeymoon with the hounds!” Iddes- 


tock it out and in savage mood threw it into the stream, 
i waterfall. 
uproariously. 


where sweets and stam became inextricably mixed 
. Iddesleigh took her through the lych-gate into 


hea 
te rats Folle. The fact forces itself upon him. 
the church, and pointed out the old screen wherefrom 


Joves her. is alread: to another woman, 

Ha tanen ber. Msothing, et ot love and asks her 
i d demoniacal laughter. 

wn What wan the matter with them!” whispered Folle. 

“Don't know—perhaps they are evil spirits doomed to 

listen to bygone sermons.” 

“ And we are going to be—be married here?” 


“Yes. 
go i “And them we may really go away—go away on a 

where his housekeeper; Mrs. Rich, will act as chaperon ‘or she might think he on her. An , sel Gees! 

Tio calla-on Cicely Blair. | He tells her his perme, es Ptr Defare ne could move be heard some wend which ! wander ike two real gipsies 

the young widow, who for he fling face and 8 the wind crn oe wes sping ao from that little kneel- | iit we shall live together for ever and ever!" 
as ‘5 arrives in London. , well, I want Fant oe vlnearand' | want Fells sighed. Then— 

A sister of Langrieh'e par ed hee little | tell you, because it 1 bring Aim “Come and send your telegrams.” 

sweet-faced little lady, who be him ‘to be happy: And I meant, to have come yesterday, Iddesleigh introduced Folle to the 

, But Idd cannot them up. it PPTs birthday—” At the post-office sleigh i oS 

niece aad sete". othe children divide their | because it was Nis to Oy ishing for him ! poat-mistress, and he took her to the cottages and told the 
time between their sunt and their father’ rse ‘he wish could not have been for herself—he arm-folk, who had known him since he was ” jest so 


igh,” that he and she loved; and he grew red an ad 
the old legend said. ee pretty things they said in their pretty Devon 


Next week the new 8100 A YEAR FOR FIVE YEARS Contest commences, For particulars see page One. 
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dialect—which Folle couldn't understand. The village ; | simultaneously—his memory came like s shadov’ 
children “aropped ‘her village curtseys; the men touched . CHAPTER across the purple hills. - 
TWENTY-TWO. 


their caps an led. “ Strange Com ig . Osborn, looking at 
Then 1ddesleigh said he'd have to telegraph to his tailor the golden glory in the west with half-closed eyes. “You 
for clothes, and Folle remembered. that ‘would have ww ws . v- hat boat—that took life but 
do the same, only she didn’t think s telegram would con- wae NOR, you are not at all like other men—— let you keep yours—and this woman you both loved— 


tain all she to order; and between them the st ! i 
pooh twelve — h Praia nearly drove the pau “Oh, do stop catching slugs and come here and sit 2 Yes,” Iddesleigh said slowly; “it’s rather wonderful 


d t-mistre: ! wn q 
OT Lal aw wie are ee to ask to stay with us?” | Iddesleigh wiped a pair of earthy hands in the grass and it. And I hope Folle has, too—a long time after his death 
Iddesleigh suggested. “ We've locked the telegraph \ wires sat ol cae — b: Angee _ to’ wed—pals 1 elie - was haunted by his memory, she was actually 
with telegrams, b haven’ ingle f or _at the clouds pu' sun to jue | 2 of him. 
welative.” a, but wo haven't asked s singe sheets with a golden bade the world seems to become “ Afraid.of a dead man!” aa 
“I'm a gipsy,” Folle smiled, but o sad expression crept | ™ when the sun sinks, and eve grows Iddesleigh nodded. “To her he still lived—but she's 
into her eyes. “I haven't an friends—or relatives; only si lent and reverent for a space, I wonder why? fi en now, and I want to forget. 
the wild things of the is, you know "8 gleam of aiff an a ae rey J wonder what you . : said na more, aud presently the men parted to 
ischi i yes—" 6 te nm we are married, Folle!? ress for dinner. 
7 crepe fits Ser and Doe ee ' 7 pees like io ee oe —_ — onl ju cream The fone atest Dat be sons peeene signs of a 
“Oh > _wireless telegraphy, you know! | and pic wers and watch you fish and—and love ou.” | woman's gentle, interfering s! ere were flowers on 
Wer! AT ies reclsl brenkinst to your lp gel shall | Iddesleigh stroked her hair’ and face gently. “And 1] the dressing-table, and the indescribable sonething in tis 
invite all the wild things of the moorlands, the rabbits | should like to find some other gipsies and let them rest | room that‘only a woman can give to inanimate things. 
and hares, the badgers and foxes—onl dealt siealion e ba acco. og Mh —_—, ran. wat one when he weyg ne et i hour to one anl 
A t' i e are lots of them in London, Folle!” sborn descen win stairs, saw int li 
i ig licen igh | gbe nodded. “Yes, that was what I was thinking; | hall a vision. : — 
“I'm afraid they'd breakfast off each other,” Folle said and, Guv'nor, I might like to wander now and then, even He — on the last step and hesitated. 
after our hone’ mn. Tell me, have you decided where That was not Folle Farine, the famous dancer! That 
we shall go—after we have wandered over the moorland! " | was not Folle, Iddesleigh's gipsy! That was not Folls, 


seriously. 
“Well, that's your business! Now, I want to ask 


sege “TI thought we might follow the sun for a little while | the woman ad man so badly—that little girlish 
“ Of course!” before we settle down here, for this shall always be our | creature standing facing the blue flames and sparkling 
“And he can bring some of his pals from the Britannia headquarters.” logs, with a face of a madonna that has known the tears 


“Yes, our home, for even gipsies have a home, haven't | and kisses of the earth, with the figure the Ancients gave 
ey! ‘And it must be the—the children’s home, too— to their Goddess Artemis! Something soft and white with 
Dick and Dolly's.” ; bunches of pale blue clung to her body, and a little pearl 

“I was wondering,” Iddesleigh said slowly, “if you comb caught a neey ot heather in her wonderful hair. 
would like them to make theis home here with us or not?” | And as Osborn hesitated the girl advanced with out- 

“Of course’I should,” Folle said quickly. “You know stretched hands. 
how fond I grew of them. . . . ‘Tell me, isn't there a “ How do you dot” she said shyly. 
land somewhere where the sun is always shining, where “You are——” stammered the man of the world. 
there is no night for of the year?” “Folle,” smiled the —“Folle Farine—that means 

“T think there is—I seem to remember. dust, you know! But je has told you that he is going 

“In Norway, now, the sun shines day and night. But to blow the dust away in a few days?” 
soon he'll away, and then a long dark winter comes, She la like a Lappy child, and Osborn stammered 
without light and without sound.” and held ‘her hands in than he was aware. 

“Yes—a long dark winter—a long dark sleep-time—— - “By Jove!” he said at last to himself, “miracles do 

She shuddered. “Norway! Would you like to go!” pet oa on Dartmoor, and the jerry-builder hasn't 

“Yes, I want to go very much.” frightened away all the fairies yet!” 

“That is what we will do, then; only, Guv’nor—you ‘olle made all tho conversation at dinner; Iddesleigh 


if he likes; Dolly and Aunt Letitia; then Osborn—I must 
ask Osborn ; he'lf be my best man, give me away—probably 
he'll give us both away! I think that’s all—quite a little 
family A aps 5 We might include Tubby—Tubby’s a fool, 
but I like him!” 

“ Who is Osborn!” Folle asked. 

Iddesleigh told her, and he saw her face cloud, and he 
knew the rethinking of the dead again—Osborn would 

e was thinking o a woul 

remind her.of that which he had spent so many weeks in 
teaching her to forget. He would remind her of a dead 
man’s memory, of a dead man’s love! 

“'T won't ask him,” Iddesleigh said, laying his hand on 
her arm. “I know what youre thinking.” 

“ But you must ask him,” she replied cee “It was 

fr I'd like 


only a foolish fancy, born of memory. Captain 
Osborn to come. Td like to meet ini I'd like hi: be 


your best man.” won't keep me there the long dark winter, will you? had no idea what a clever talker she was nor of the pretty 
“ And you're sure you won't mind meeting Miss Letitia “Silly Folle! We shall wander——” wit that lay hidden beneath her serious thoughts. Ther» 
ish?” “ With the sun——” hardly seemed a subject she could not converse on. And 


“Into the night.” when the night grew late and she went to bed and left the 
“J don't like your ending!” She rose and shook her- | men with their tobacco and their drinks, they sat before 
self. “Come into the hall ‘and heap the fire with logs, | the dying fire, staring mto the golden embers, speechless. 
and I'll sing to you.” Not one word passed their lips; if they spoke to one 
Together they laughed and sang the afternoon away, another they used the language that only old, old friends 
and when dinner was finished they sat in the sanctuary and young, young lovers w—and perhaps pixies and 

over a peat fire and brewed hot ale, and Robert told them fairies—— 
t stories of Dartmoor. And when ten o'clock struck And when the dfather clock chimed midnight 


Lan ? 
I eaeeien shied at the last name, but it had to be 
pe shall be glad to meet her, if she is as you've described 


“And then,” Iddesleigh continued, “I thought we'd tell 

them to spend their holidays here whilst we wandered.” 
Folle nodded. 

“That would be ey aaa and then we'd return home 


and find them waiting for us!” She sighed and her eyes was sent ta hed, and Folle and Iddesleigh sat in Osborn rose and held out his hand : 
grew glad and happy, again. “How beautiful you have the biggest of the three chairs; Iddesleigh ed, and bss -night, old man!” 
made life for me, Guv'nor! If you could only see into my | Folle made faces and castles and strange creatures “ Good-night !” 
, heart and read how grateful it is!” among the gin embers on the hearth, and rota aed * * be J e 
‘i - “It is I who am grateful to you. Where shall we honey- | dreamed of first of September and the noisy whirr of Next morning the f arrived in the shape of Aunt 
a moon, Folle?” . wings. Letitia and wr and and a shipmate. 
“You must decide that! But I'd like us to start—here! A day or two later Osborn arrived. Id igh was Iddesleigh no fears now of the meeting between the 
To wander away after breakfast over the moorland; just | very glad to see him, and they both behaved two | old ‘maiden lady and Folle Farine—the previous evening 
5 on and on like real mag schoolboys. had removed them. 
“That's what we'll do. And now we'd better send the “Tm simply longing to see the woman who has worked Dpeniy they were introduced ee’ held one another's 


this miracle,” Osborn laughed. “When I received your | hands but a second; then they —and it was not the 

te I thought it was a joke.” ~ of a that women betray their feelings with, 
ery serious joke!" 1 iss of confidence and faith. 

“Well, you look awfully fit—and as happy as a cock Of course, Dick was wildly excited and gloriously happy. 

sparrow. and Iddesleigh noti that, ough DS legs were 

w 


; noticed 
“TI am,” Iddesleigh smiled. “I don’t believe I knew longer, there was nothing to fear she romped with 
0} 


on—a hly-dressed man, s seafaring man. 
He pe y-“Folle and iddesleigh entered, nodded 


what happiness meant before. By Jove! love is a wonder. | Folle and the in the garden, and that, nevertholess. 

quickly to the mistress, and left the shop. fut thing, Osborn.” _| sho was atill the , careless, lovable child he had put 
sah is that?” Folle asked. “80 is a submarine—until she busts up,” Osborn replied to bed in his flat so ago! 

“TJ don’t know, miss; 'tis a — here, a sailor feller, —. . She and Captain Osborn became ‘great chums, and when 

I should say, by the looks of ’ was asking for yew, | Iddesleigh said no more; he would let Folle speak for | the latter t no one watched he played childish games 

Mr. Id herself, and for him! with her her on his shoulder, or let her sit on his 


But Folle Farine refused to put in an 4cnee whilst he told her wonderful stories of the sea. 
Ww was near, Osborn grew silent and 


all 
Ro made apologies for henever Folle 
saying she had taken the "hee . vege Jy pad ym watched her with a kind of awe and wonder. At last 


ht. 
whisky-and-sodas alone on the verandah, and recalled “T don’t know, old chap; she — one See 
ve ever seen. en 


A she is 
WG ibcagh they didn’t quite realise it, they were glad a ok 4 bee 2 Sel rene aonin, an Bele in the for- 


? * 
“Yes, sir—'twas funny his goin’ off like that jest as 
yew comes in.” 
“What was he like?” Tddesisigh said, turning to Folle. 


“A , bearded—and with stra : 
«Thats a fanny description,” Tddesletgh laughed. “I 


daresay: be, wae ® p from one of the boats I served on, ne a be be ; 
proba wanted money!” alone ts dble to smoke gossip, | gotten o! - 
“I believe ‘e said his name was Traherne,” the post- lying at ease ‘the ‘long basket seats. : The morn broke—a crisp, misty, frost-bitlen 
mistress ventured. “That's Cornish, ain't it, sir?” “By Jove! you've a grand here,” Osborn said as the hills and valleys and es hidden in lacey 
op oy I he onl ted to ragged ot . It's” Shs patastine aera aged ed clalet and fidgeted he 1 drive by ih 
“ name ex only wan Aa 3 e w a Orses on t! vel drive by ths 
“ Hig, face was ” Folle said slowly. «] "t | wife for, old man? wai s as hall door at eight Kier: = — ne —— hunting 
‘ re ore . a ¢ a sho 
2 i ot your gipsy faces,” Iddesleigh laughed. “Now| _ “I didn't want a wife,’ be ee thate’ why Mrs. | black habit and vest and brown City Be isto her eaddle. 
for Osborn’s t 1? : Blair didn’t marry me. I wanted a companion, a pal— ‘And then the two men rode away over the hills to Lust- 
In the cool of the afternoon they drove back to the someone with # man’s understanding and @ woman's leigh village, end presently there foll the gipsy, 
on the m Guv'nor in = spirits, Folle | instincts, someone who liked dogs and and children, | mounted on the mare and another horseman, an 
~ bape’ , too, but very silent and tful. solitude, and the rough-hewn gs of life. I wanted |.on the little Dolly sat proudly, and Dick and his 
id the next evening a very young woman and the impossible, and, Jove! old map; I've f it.” friend brough the rear. . 
equally oF young arrived from ve | Osborn yawned, - 0 And whee Lastieigh vil was reached there met them 
London firms brought a lot of tashion-plates, which | @ of complete some few farm folk, end ‘children bearing bunches of 
were treated with contempt. I settled his busi- | . “You're in love, that’s all. T’ve seen lots of chaps in. flowers and red berries and golden leaves from the fortti 
. ness in minutes, and after an 8 tion | love, m know, though I've never been it f, “At the old lych-gate the wete left, and the little 
Folle and asked I to choose for her. | and | aymptoms are always the same—wi : ‘entered the church, where music and more flowers 
But I a = oe would horrify the pAapedhy . But, confound it, the Navy - them—Besthoven’s music and roses, | hil 
young lady. ; Bese disease . ‘ : The music ceased there was a moment’s silence, while 
ary Agee Jerse woman and the | young “Ww fe ddesleigh said, “You'll: marry one day.” the sparrows in eaves belf: ol ; then a 
_ Dt, the supgriot 100Ns Tout being hovrifed, “Heaven forbid!” Osborn laughed... dey be yng and 7 la away 
“J think they must be in love themsel ,” Folle whis- | The day! fled, the mysterious silence of the 
pered. moorlands’ fingers on the men’s 
“Of course! The whole world is in love to-day—don't | When they spoke, rare 
you feel it?” Tddesleigh laughed. whispers. : ! 
When dinner was over they sat before the fire, and the “You've a little here—but will .it satisfy the 
were turned low, because they liked the dim fire- fature Mra. I 1 eg 
5 and they. dresto'be young, and who Bines only te | Lasgrishts mame cig alll she Sond, bub onbdenty 
a . y, ’s name , 
Ua ee Gading fove with Lines instead of with gold ne“inimed’ on the ‘mental Dorison of ¢ men 
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last time if any just cause or “I wasn’t wanted,” the man led. “I'm a rough | “They're to start by walking across the moorlands 
wrhy the an and woman staniding before him id not be | man of the sea—I take no part ing and | —just anywhere, you knows it’s ace idea, don’t you 
joined together in holy wedloc he was to speak or for ,. of theearth, . . . So he's married her!” | think so!” 
ever to hold his peace, the late guest clutched the pew| “ Yee—Folle; I'm so glad and happy,” Dick Traherne laughed—laughed deeply and hardly. 
Scgere him Bervodnly and half rose to, his as | “She'll make ws such ‘ “A rippi indeed! And’ then!” 
those in front of him turned quickly, he sank into| Fred Traherne caught his breath sharply. “Oh, then they go to Norway, I believe, to see the 
his seat and bowed his head. “So now you've got all you want—a mother and a | midnight sun. 1 wish I were going with them.” 

But Langrish had heard the sudden movement, | father and a rich house. You'll never have a thought to caught the boy’s arm roughly. 
and. tarmiang, be saw and recognised the man—his dead spare for the dead in future.” “ Are you sure of that? Norway? 
father’s friend, Fred Traberne. “I scarcely knew him,” the boy whispered. “Why talk | “Yes——" 

He amiled his recognition and a welcome, but Traherne of him now. I think I want to forget——” “Norway! Norway!” Traherne repeated. “That's 
took no notice; he sat with bowed head and lips moving | “To forget!” strange, that’s very strange!” Again he laughed, but 
convalsively, and hands still grasping tightly the pew| Fred Traherne spat the words out viciously; his eyes | softly mow, almost exultantly. “Norway—Fate is 
before tim. blazed. moving in the righ8 direction st last, he said under his 

‘And the service was over and the sang “To f at the ped,” Dik conned oo eeey: breath. “I was t to wait! . . . So you'd like to 
the and after an interval bride | “ You see, I’ a new life—all the past is only | go to Norway—eh, Dick?” 
and walked the aisle and out mto the | like a dream now.” boy looked round anxiously. The wedding party 
open air, and the leaves and berries and flowers of the “A dream, a dream! Is it the past that’s a dream—or moved away. He was anxious to join 
earth were scattered in their by the children, and | the present? Take care you don’t w: up and find the “Yes, I shall go one day.” 
pursued them as they mounted horses and rode away. | past was real and the present only a dream. “Yes, shall-and ose the mi ight sun, and hunt 

The little group of people, of relatives, friends, and | Dick moved away. and shoot. There is fine sport to be in Norway—wolf- 
farm hands, them out of sight, sending messages aan entcas wo ie ee coe 2” he said nervously. | shooting; there are not wolves on D: c!” 
and prayers and blessings after them “ No—where lie?” Dic im. “No, I . Well, good-bye again, Mr. 

Bet ding, lonely figure. N. be Pee | acta De cman ce en Shen ping “That's my | TriGeod-bye, Dick. Y Il the he that 

ri . No one 5 over on y.” « -bye, Dick. You can tel i 
pater walked over to him and held out his hand. “A pretiy ~ ype “But she’s not ar father's old friend sent them ig he yo 

“Why didn’t you tell us you were coming?” he said. like poor Langrish either, not a bit like him. So @ pleasant honeymoon—in the of the midnight 
“Why didn't you come up to the cottage and see the| long, Dick—we may meet again. By the way, where sun!” 

uvnor?” the y couple their honeymoon, eh? (Another long instalment next week.) 


A Library and Bookcase for 2/6 Down 


“Lloyd's Weekly News,” desiring to advertise in some novel, far-reaching form, have hit 

upon the idea of sending out 200,000 Libraries to 200,000 British Homes, together 

with 200,000 Handsome Fumed Oak Bookcases, believing that every home adorned with 
one of these Libraries will always remember that “ Lloyd's News” placed it there. 


bookcases does any form of advertisement appear. 

We regard this advertisement in 200,000 British 
Somes as worth £200,000, and on this basis this great distribution 
organised. Apart from this immense saving in price—because 
ve are doing this for advertisement, not for bookselling profit, 
we enjoy the further advantage of having nothing to pey for 
editing, compiling, etc., all that outlay (£51,000) having been 
satisfied out of the profits of a first edition of 20,000 copies ; 
and naturally, in-a project of such magnitude as this, embracing 
4,000,000 books, the cost of paper, printing, bookbinding, and 
bookcase manufacture is reduced to the lowest possible point 
Without in the slightest degree depreciating the quality. All 
these favourable circumstances taken together explain how it 
becomes possible te offer to the public these valuable libraries at 
to small a cost, and on such convenient terms. 


A Vast Edition 


Such » mammoth issue as this is in itself a guarantee of the 
tterling value of the volumes. Only the very best books that 
could be produced could secure so large a sale. As to the quality 
of their contenta, there can be no manner of doubt or question. 
Dr. Richard Garnett, of British Museum fame, associated with 
the most eminent litterateurs of France, Germany, and America, 
contributed the fruits of life-long labours to the preparation of 
the 20 volumes ; and-from homes all over the Kingdom where the 
Library has alzeady been placed, words of the most enthusiastic 


: 
2 
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We invite every reader of Pearson's Weekly to send 
for free booklet with specimen pages showing the 
large type and fine paper. It gives full particulars of 
our extraordinary offer, and will be sent post free. 
Send a post-card, or the coupon below, to The Manager, 
** Lioyd’s News,’’ 212H, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 


There is no advertisement 
ou books or bookcase, 
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A World of Brilliant Books 

Some thousand authors are represented in the Library by thei: 
best and most characteristic work. The great writers from ali 
the vast realm of bookland are included. Tho highest names in 
British literature, from Shakespeare to Swinburne, from Fielding 
to Dickens, Thackeray, Barrie, and Kipling, can here be read 
at their best. France, with its brilliant sprightliness, its wit 
and dash and passion, is seen at its brightest in the works of 
Hugo, Balzac, the two Dumas, Flaubert, Feuillet, George Sand, 
and the rest—a truly wonderful collection. We have of the 
finest, too, of Germany, Italy, Japan, China, Spain, Bohemia, 
Holland, Russia, Persia, America, and all the other great nations, 
as well as the splendid literature of Egypt, Babylon, Greece, 
Rome, and the other ancient lands, all the foreign contributions 
being translated into perfect English by the most eminent Scholars, 


Every Branch of Literature 

If you like Short Stories here are over 400 of the best that have 
ever been written. 

History, poetry, essays, philosophy, humour, travels, the 
drama, children’s literature, religious writings—the best that 
the world has produced in all branches of literary effort—all are 
adequately represented. 


500 Full Page Pictures 
There are some 500 full-page pictures, including over 200 
portraits of authors, a special feature being made of living 


authors in their homes, reproduced from photographs specially 
taken. 


Promptness Alone Saves Delay 


An endless feast of delightful reading, which will never 
grow old or stale, is here provided for the entertainment 
of yourself and every member of your family, 
Avail yourself of it while you have the oppor- 
tunity. Orders are ccming in in immense 
numbers day by day, and can only be 
executed in rotation. Even if you 
crler immediately you must wait 


telling more about the 
International Library end 
LLOYD'S extraordinary ad° 
(+) wertising offer, will be sent yo 
post free, Uf you tear cr cut of 
this corner, fill in your name end 
addres, and post it to the Manager, 
© Lioyd’s Week y News,” 212-H 
4 Square, Londcu,E.C., or e postcard or letter 
with your name and addvece, pcsted as above, 
will bring the booklet POST YREE. Pileage 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. 
made from veriest of any 


Pie ™2y be Take one pound of fine dry flour, six 
Sea, cork. Form these into a stew, add coo ounces of caster sugar, an pound 
votato, canis, and a little onion. Cover all with a | of butter. Knead well together. out and cut into 
light crust, and serve directly the crust is done. shapes. Place on a buttered baking tin and bake slowly. | 
: is made as follows: two ounces of (Reply to J. B. Parnz.) 

Sarsaparilia ,sreaparilla root sliced and bruised; Mix two ounces of ground rice with six 
wood. Boil over a slow fire in ounces of flour and one teaspoonful of 

three quarts of water till the liquor is reduced to one | baking powder. Rub in two ounces of butter, or lard, 
an ounce of sassafra; | and two ounces of caster sugar. Beat up with an egg 
in a gill of milk, a little grated lemon-rind, or any spice 

ve ready some y pans, half 

Bl each with this mixture, put at once into o sharp 

oven, and bake for ten nrinutes. wie 

a small quantity of 


and of flour mix one egg, one ounce of r Fry 
ntter, and two tablespoonfuls of yeast. Melt the Rice and Tomato. «hopped onion in butter until 
haart a Beat the a light brown. Mix into thie teacuptal of boiled rice, 
to | which should be dried as for curry. Season all with 
the bottoms ara | white pepper and salt, and add a large ta lo 
tomato p' Stir all her over the fire, and just 
before add two tablespoonfuls of cream. Serve 

in a deep fancy dish (very hot) with grated cheese. 
in twelve or fourteen 

Pickled Herrings. fres herrings b 

pounds Te scaling them, erg See their heads, 


their roes. 
kle them lightly with salt, and allow them to 
Then turn them 


Rice Buns. 


4 to MaxwE.t and W.E. F.) 
a day. (Reply ones from this recipe: To every 


* When the fruit is perfectly ri 
Pumpkin Jam. out it and put it in & dry my for 


fi that the may evaporate. 
a few weeks, sap mf 


HINTS .FOR THE HOME. 


add a little salt to 


When Polishing the Stove the blacklead and it 


will not rub off eo easily. 


After Frying Onions Fre fi = epodige gy" pee 
hot, and it will remove all smell from the pan. 
warm 


When Making Bread in Winter, ra an, 
let the flour stand in it a little till warmed, then ad the 


warm the ground coffee 
When Making Coffee, gradeally, taking great 
sol 


with a brown 
Rub Perambulator Hoode polish lg eel 
cream once a week. This greatly improves the 
appearance, and helps to preserve the leatber. 
: Rob well with a 
To Renovate a Shiny Coat: jittie turpentine. 
Sometimes some strong coffee or a solution of ammonia 
is recommended for the purpose, and is equally good. 
should be handled htly when it 
A Silk Het fo vet. veer ee poi 


with a silk handkerchief, then epply a soft brush. If 
i foand to stick together 


ae Se , damp | ware that it sah neu pla 
it tly with a moistened with beer or vinegar does pinch 
mate it before a fire till quite dry. salt, and you will be surprived at the rich aroma. 


a stron 
cyan 
hoard : Dip the side of the canister into » strong and potassium, ap’ ly with a stiff brush, and well wash i 

h solution of soda-water and rub dry with o afterwards, a softer brash. Dry with a cloth 

cloth; then apply onion juice, to Sot — nan Oy in bozwood saw - . 

adhere. really quite diffical should soaked 

thus joined. (Reply to | Rusty Keye and Tools for twenty- 
four hours and then scoured with emery powder or coal 
ashes. hae SP 


moisten it with A. little borax 
To Clean Diecoloured Hands. 4, rock ammo- 


For Cleaning Children’s Teeth. a tahea 


ry of potash, 
— great advantage be used for washing out a 
; = 's mouth. 


This keeps the teeth free from decay in off stains from your han batinate 
renders the mouth healthy. (Reply to can be by rubbing with a piece of cut 
TROUBLED B.) . lemon. 


WEDDING-DAY CUSTOMS. 


Tne wedding cake is borrowed from antiquity. The| Ox her wedding-day the Swits bride will not 
marr. the permit: anyone, not even her closest relatives, to 


——- be ee Oana imprint a - Fi go her lips, 

and ea Br. man: i 

This, in time, developed into the bride cake. The | over the Kode Taleo we Poel Nets 
bride cut it becausc it was the duty of the woman to | in order to keep it warm for de. 
prepare food for the man. Braytets an the} A favourite wedding-day in Scotland is Decem- 
su im about sleeping on welling ain. Country | ber Slst, so that the can leave their 
Superstition about oleePing cisinm, look forward to the | old life with the old year and begin their married 


ings of their friends, so that they ms: a piece 
oP realing , which, po Danrn fie belay has 

the’ power to produce in dreams the vision of | or pointed, from. w 
band. — stition that the gift of a knife is bound to sev 

G ITEMS. ship, 

is worn on the left hand because THE WOMAN WITH HUMOUR. 
cal of authority and the left of 

v . 
Women of to-day are, on an ave 


, two inches | air, she refreshes everyo 
. taller than they were twenty-five years Bgo. 
heels owe their to Persia, where they | those who have bee 
from the burning| The 


Tur wedding-ri 
the right is sym 


nde oe the wedi y service is proceeding in J 
. le ng service in Japan | u 
the bride kindles a torch and the bridegroom lights @ in th 
fire from it and burns the‘ wife’s Long Serge an 

The invention of the typewriter given employ- 
ment to 500,000 women. 

It is believed to be bad luck to cut the 
on Friday, and manicurists say their 


r-nails 
business is 


e. “esuntries i said to be twenty-two years and s halt and mental tonic. 


wy on 
Noxt week the new 8100 A YEAR FOR FIVE YEARS Contest conimences. 


¢| increase with.the juice of 


of 

To Clean Gilt Ornaments. as ie of | of 
t off 
or 


MYIOZE LAT 


SS 
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CONDUCTED & 
SOBEL. « - | 


———— 
° 


vinegar and water in equal quantities to cover them. 

Add to this two dozen black orns, six cloves, 

} onions. Put th 

on the fire, bring to the boil, and let it boil 

ly for three minutes. Take the pan off the fire 

and let it cool. When nearly cold remove the fish 

carefully so as not to break them, and etrain the liquor 

‘over them. Serve cold. Herrings prepared in this way 

will keep a long time in a cool place. (Reply to Con. 
sTANT ReaDeeR, Handsworth. 

Boil one and a half 


To Preserve Whole Pears. pints of water with 


three pounds of loaf sugar toa syrup. Peel the pears 
and oda the syrup, stew tl tif quite tender. Floeae 
with whole cloves, and & piece of cinnamon. 
‘When done, take out the spices, place the pears in jars 
with barely enough syrup to cover them, for it will 

e pears. Cover each jar of 
pears with bladder and keep in a cool airy place. 


is an excellent way of using 


Mince Sendwiche® 4, cold meat. Take an 
remains of cold meat, finely chop and se. : 
Cut nice squares of bread pps al gen, dip 
into milk, drain carefully and fry in deep fat. 


ry 

Make the mince hag A hot, moisten it with a uittls good 
gravy, and add to it i aot parsley or button 
mushrooms. Place squares bread on a_ hot 
dish, put a spoonful of mince on each, and press 
snstaas. plese of bread on the top. Garnish and serve 
very 


should be wasned in tepid 
Chamoie Leathers water, to which has ion 
added a little ammonia. Rinse and pull out. Place in 
a shady place to dry. This i 
Stimulating Lotion for the Hair. ., aipe good 


stimulating the growth of hair. Put a small handful of 
box leaves into a covered jer or teapot, pour over them 
a pint of boiling water. t it remain till cold, when 
strain and add two ounces of Jamaica rum to the fluid. 
Shake, and it is ready for use. Apply to the roots of 
the hair every night. (Reply to W. Suort.) 


which may relieve 
A Plaster for Rheumatism a is oy ie by 


yo 
m one part of ammonia with three parts of extract 
olktonne, it on leather (an old pieca 
of Eric and apply to the affected joint. I should 
ad' drin very hot water night and morning 
. his dilutes the acids and makes one’s 
organs more healthy. (Rep'y to TasMANIAN READER.) 


For Your Damp Wall po go eee Ger, 
many: Take two parts of heavy coal tar and dissolve 
into one part of paraffin. To dissolve, stand tle jar 
containing it in another vessel containing hot water, and 
use no more heat than is absolutely . Keep 
the Se ee nt wales derieg dun oe aa 40.000 fi 
i with a brush in 
weather, and you will find one coat is sufficient. (Reply 


went eae ath 

an 
afternoon blouse or pats to be 
used at the home dinner when 


te 


"i 


aan iaaadl 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT ‘SUPPLEMENT, 


“This is the cock thet in the night, 
Awoke and saw the Welsbach Light, 
And thought it day-it shone so bright, 
Outside the house that Jack built.” 


Whether for indoors or outdoors 


"Welsbach 


is the most advanced form of lighting; it is 
superior to and cheaper than Electricity. 
WELSBACH Light has been adapted for 


eause 
WILt PERMANENTLY Lig 


Pull Information and estimates for large Lighting Contract applicat! 
~~ ' A no diy Tt Sala te the Welebach incandescent Gas Light Co. Ltd, ee eee 


i se GULLED!! 
; eur practice to publish rs Kidney r 
| We mrefer to gi proved, again and again, in the most difficult Stomach ce eae omens Dissnon sTHERE ARE NO, 
diseases. Then we offered to give the viol —awallyindionle a parm stn. TECTORS 
i pan tag simple will do first bottle free in every disease that required scoomplishing remarkable reralta. — , Leal pag as” 
2/3 BLAKEY & 
need 
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Liquozone is and what it RECEIPT OF 6 
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SS ceisiar ine Where It aed ee “Txquosone costs 1/1}, 2/8 and 4/6. 
chemists of the est These are the diseases in which Liquozone oT 


is so to fix and combine has been most employed. _In these it has 


ral he Masks and post it in a sealed envolope 
tthe Beta Lageosgne” Cn, Led, 60 Wilson Steve, 


_ its main distinction. | astm 
are 


Fevere—Gall Stones 
‘That meticine has been oan, 
. Seat is why Bec Teoubles Malaria — Neuralgia 
disease. Liquozone Piles—Quinsy 
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‘ J. T. 8. saw an amusin im a post-office. A had seen a big bull-terrier pass into the show 
4 Except visitor was purchasing ienen onde mistress d that, while passing the door, Chuur 


‘ > cut them off with a pair of scissors. “What are the the dogs inside, ssuntered into the hall, and 
OR perforations for?” asked the visitor. “To guide the | leapt on to one of the show benches. Thore ho was 

scissors,” promptly returned the =¢ mi discovered y his owner quietly sitting on top of an 

} @Ss, Ant1-Nicorme has just given up smoking. two | inoffensive Schipperke and patiently waiting to bo 

: days after his new decision (which is irrevocable) was taken to the judging ring. | This is an instance of 

Nuxr week we! made, a friend sent him a box of 500 choice cigars. saa telligence, which leads one to believe that 

° z begin the new| He doesn’t dare to return them, as his friend would ogo at least, some doge—svelly do think. On the 
: ‘s contest, in which | be offended. What is he to dot Send | Whole, I strongly advise my correspondent to take 


aon al her ° "PA mark the box out s dog of this type with him. 
pe-agng _* “ Meditor. Private. ir wer "sont open till he | Munzmay wants to know the truth about poets. “Aro 
£100 a Year for returns.” It might also be well to gum 8 label on »” he writes, the pest that funny editors 
Five Years. the thing, “Poems, with care.” try to make them out?” —————I will tell you tho 


if om 
Order a copy of P.W. to be reserved for you by your | F, G. writes: “A unique spectacle was witnessed | t?uth, Munnar. The poetic prowler has, of late 
newsvender. 


recently ei - cere a at Kettering, where i eel sod Ss nuisance he once was. He 
Bancor : “Does : _ quantity of household furniture was joc uring 
think raga wis aaverti® pe dl in eer twa rf a large company of interested bidders. One —_ a Fon fase oe Teenyecs 
would be the right le to ehesny uestion item to be sold was an old-fashioned horse-hair arm-| as the peerage, and enjoy Royal favours end ui eights 
Thay need not do spePbally, for two things about | chair, which the roceeded to cagry to the plat-| Worship, i pat gn x re universal 
= should — ely thar a Their immense their ds at poetry, and so editorial offices did 
advertisements; an even more immense . ‘| of the 
i asleep and snugly curled up, was a little child about Parca : e he 
fertemee. x aay ite Oy — deed three years a) T You vaishs have heard # pin fall pacer joke. “But since Tennyson's death the 
be treated in # series of articles in Suitn’s Werxty, | {> the auctioneer inform 
commencing next week. 


: ; has 
H. F. L. (Plymouth) has noticed that people travellin, subdued laughter followed, which, however, failed to A sg , 2 
in trains are very fond of studying railway maps i awaken sey sleeping youngster, and the bidding | “a Ler teee ne ae - ag : 
they happen to possess them. He suggests that for roceeded briskly to # finish, when the chair was | “"} 20, ly Knteconed ta 0 etal hd, ' asl has 
the convenience of these ‘peo le a map of the British cocked down for 7s. 6d., and carried off with the| 6 al Ze te él sa t cal article which 
railways should appear in L’earsons WwW dear little occupier still in the land of sleep, and He thinks, teed of your sri some time ago. 
0 


Thanks for the suggestion, H, F. L., but I fear | quite unconscious of it all.” : t perhaps, you will be interested in this 
that the arrangement g8%id not be popular. Our | ~ w.— ‘Thanks for your letter, The statement that age tng fe leg hoped sap be Jaunched 


readers would hardly like so much space encroached a live in a haunted house is interesting ; and as t 
Rado eat a ett en aging | Zo gutt Had ition forme hens it in| Glos tat be bard ot et thr. int 
¢ bac sd where wont Ie eT mverention,| tmnt canter, sone fail to express my | 9 day, and pulled out his watch to time the pulse ah 

b appreciation. You say 1 can w “ a tw i Cyigit? 
and the _- ot Ee eld weal all be catirely alone in the house, being locked in from thinks yeets ll em eA 000 timse Add o 
| Se eel uateroren ad ed i hare ia,| 10 p.m. to 8 a.m., s0 as to have the run of the place | this six times each morning and evening at ‘surge . 
and its present matter overshadowed or crow: out. pa i thorough test the matter.” But I don’t want iad wa awe 10s Gee. ant sted rgery° 
. Ww. Td sooner take your word for it. day for looking at the time makes 65,700 times. 
ins P ; Your suggestion that the hooting sound may be| Thus the grand total 416,100 represents the number 
that the Midland’ Railway Co:, in their. works at owls” is a relief to me, but rd contention that the of times the old fellow has pulled out his watch. 


ready-reckoners, rules for polite conversation, 


Derby, possess a monster whistle that can be heard “clanking of chains, the ghostly groaning in the The loss of times on holida 
more than ten miles in any direction on a clear day. cellars, and the footfall of weird. steps ” are mysteries simply by increase during Pilea Mik wie 
People in the surrounding country set their el yet unsolved, is a little troubling. No! F. W. 1£]| coats wear out sooner than the rest of his suits, from 
and watches by it, as it is blown at certain fixed you don’t mind I won't come ; thanks all the same. the fraying of the watch-pocket and chain button- 
” hours in the day, and always in correct Greenwich ‘A haunted house is no place for the Editor of a hole, so that a Sherlock Holmes might deduce a 
time Thanks, A. W. It would bea pity| popular paper. His presence might be busy practitioner from the condition of his waist- 
coat.” 


. mis- 
to ignore that whistle. It seems to point to posst- unde and envious rivals might contend I was 
bilities. You say it can be heard for ten miles— there for the purpote of trying to get the ghost to 
then ‘why not a hundred? Why should not a whistle enter our new competition, which, by the way, starts 


of even more gigantic power be blown every hour at next week. £1,000 RAILWAY INSURAN CE 


Greenwich, or, better still, from Big Ben, to give all | Basvvz is troubled with intense shyness, especi 

RRS Se | png on ae oy eli 

5 / ’ sex .” He 

: Parisians, hove sttoo docided a fact for the damage | tried''ail kinds of remedies. Attempts at light- Clatms atrendy pelt, tecieigs one of £2,008 

_ to our peaceful arrangements to be very great. heartedness have won for him the tion of being | . This Insurance holds good for any number of claims te 

Samy is in s dilemma. The house next door to his} “ boorish,” “clumsy,” “half-witted.” Little Oo erent Ee cman oe %j 4i, 

has just been let aftor having been empty for some ces he tries to repeat at parties, which he care- | Sion Luar Be Pe Aree biveet, Lowden, rie 
time. A letter, addressed. to the new neighbour, learns beforeharid, seem to fizzle out and leave | whom po | claims, under following conditions, must be 
time: aclivered “at Sammy's house in error, and 


a illy feeling when he tells them. Disasters dog | sent. within seven days to.the above address. nesurance ticket 


trains 
and read it. It was not a nice r, and one| “jammy side down,” on most ple or things near issued undér section 88 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
sentence ran: “I see you are going to live next door les. ¢ is always anxious to felp ladies, but never | CO™P*27 Limited, Act a. the above Corporation to the legal 
. to that troublesome bounder, Samy. Take my tip able to do it. His grand endeavour during the reprcaeatate of any rson killed by an accident 
'-and-ayoid him. On no account lend him money or | summer to ane peer areins i £1,000 tore ‘carlag ‘pesseueet<Cnclnding .—— 
. a} a picnic resulted in ials 
gentleman whom Samay knows slightly, [though the He finishes his letter: “ Ont Mr. 

isa 


"jing, you ought not to cates eA het lather I'don’t geen gy sam shall be paid to the legal 
, n ve r n't person 
pekes | to give legal opinions, and I wouldn’t like to get married. Feminine company ae gontng_ thereafter. and that 
state what your powers may be, but your duty is jor you ; a good wife keep you Te oe ee Saniker of 
cleariy to send in the letter te the perscn to whom it , unless she were there ‘ r at the time of being 
, with a note explaining. A who is going vis, the Valted, Kineton, 
G. W. tells « story of a mistaken impression A know the best sort of dog to take wi se 
gentleman, ‘walking home the other evening, was |, anticipates being = good deal by notice in every case 
accosted by an excited and S agge arty segemenr= , and needs an animal CARANTES RATION 
cplish, who complained, Bitery that in, Ringe | of tata is very trying to Rnglish bred sheep or Be 
“ w is wi ter 
ope abate bod “It’s boys,” he said wra ee ee vice ic ond poten tht ‘kin of any eyelist 
fully, “an they've done the same thing before.” The nis, 0 
“Nonsense,” said the pedestrian; “let us go- back dog immortalised by pase. ete tak. of 
arid inquire into the matter.” And they journeyed | his story, “Garm—e Hestage. wand tnak death 
back together. Sure enough, the cyclist was again} know noth of the breed seem to aaiice wet ven 
a victim, for something seemed, to f out of space | dogs are thick-headed, pugnacious an above adress Tis, or bet 
and fall on his head Thore!” he chouted angrily | any intelligence. I think the name : 
as he pointed to his indented hat. But the idea. As a matter of fact, a 
pedestrian had captnred the missile ond ew hw anid, likened to s gentleman boxer 
gaze “Te’s a horse-chestnut,” he said, dignified when let alone by 
“and on the trees above.” The cyclist he is aroused, there is nothing 
5 al to thank him, but, with an angry can, stand Against him. 1 
“Humph!” he mounted his machine and rode away. back ‘from that a bull. 
—tThanks for er ow It has hesitation been known to 
geile petty ee had space to rub it panther. As for their 
- Something about not , you know, and stance came to my notice only 
nat blaming people for you, till you are was a big dog show at.a hall 
Sy riare ome, Erase Teeaea | Rasa iretias 
some es on 
them). All seemed anamhs Se © the dee wt famous dog 
was 


s 
° 


ae goa e7aw 
tuk ENDipwe ~  i 
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HUNDREDS and THOUSANDS 


—— F 


TINS or VIFCOCOA. 


TISH 
AEE £8 yy Y A Legge te pier most wonderful Food cage nies 7 ayer enone will be 
, PSs ately Bae moq the sent you a now dainty imitation Oxydised Silver Sample Box, 
j ond The above without any charge whatever. 


Before anyone is asked to purchase Vi-Cocoa we ask them to send for 


; a je, and the re- 
THE OFFER iS SIMPLE markable sales of Vi- 
8 Cocoa following the 


sending of the samples have depended upon merit, and merit alone. , 


1. W. NICHOLL, 
>. | PHAR, CHEM., 25, High Street, BELFAST. 


WOMAN'S UNFAILING FRIEND 


OWLE’S 
PILLS. 


Bold by all Chamiins throughout the World in 


Boxes 1/14, 29, . = 
reveipt of Postal Order for. rey Beit, . e 
B. T TOWLE & CO. LID. Menntacturing [I] For COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 18 
7 sorrina WHOOPING COUGH, HOARSENESS, &o. 
Dainty 


Sample 
Joos Postcards Assorted) inten Box Free. 
tiful colours (Werks of Art). W 


allow five weeks for seg. ide |p eb ay ‘Ro The methods of Vi-Cccoa have been imitated by many, but our 


MATIONAL POgT-CARD EXCHANGE, : contention that “‘lhee is no Cecoa like Vi-Cocoa” will always 


We are the originators of thia plan in connection with a Food Beveraze, 
and, as is generally recognised, its success has been wonderful. 


are of Tmitations, Fufurivus and Worthless. 


toa When writing to advertisers 
maton please mention PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


—— bear repeating. 


With each dainty sample tin we enclose particulara of another 
exceptional offer. I$ is unique! Every drinker of Vi-Cocoa is certain 
to take advantage of this most exceptional offer, and every home in 
the United Kingdom will be the better by their doing so. You have 
only to send for the sample now offered to obtain particulars. 

ere is ne cheaper or better article than Vi-Cocoa on the market. 


responsibility, ond. to agaition tonetun OUR HANDSOME CATALOGUE, It is sold by all Grocers and Ftores in 6d. packets, and 9d. and 1s. 6d. 
pas ontite fp - $— We are actual Manufacturing Jewellers, and only supply our dirent to the tins ; or you can it absolutely free oy waiting ie post-card will 
are not completel es wis! +s pubtie. We poy a oo males Foe ee cd do) to Vi-Cocoa Ltd., 60 Bunhill Row, \don, E.C., for this new 
AGENTS W rue. ay n ¥ rnp deaeription, tefore purchasing eetieke call = write | fed our Deaatifully dainty sample tin, 
— ry ' illustrated catalogue. 

26 9, Sap FRASIER & CO., Dept. 30, 


RENFELL 9 
‘a 19, 14, 16 BDGWARE ROAD, MARBLE ARCH, LONDON, W. 


: A perfectly pure Scotch Whisky of charming flavour and 
refined softness. Mellowed by great age. Over Fifty 
Medals awarded for merit. Recommended by Doctors. 


Next week 
begin the new 
! contest, in which 
the first prize is 
£100 «a Year for 
Five Years. 
Order a copy of P.W. to be reserved for you ly your 
newsvender. 


we 


Baxcon asks: “Doves advertising pay?" — 1 
think the men who have made money in Tnsiness 
would be the right peaple to answer that question, 
They need net de so verbally, for two things abont 
them oshechi answer you (Ist) Their imine 
advertissients ; and (2nd) ther even aniere Times. 
fortunes. dt tay interest: you, Banco, to know 
that “Suesoss in Advertising” is a subject that is te 
be treated ia a series of articles in Maria's Wen key, 
commencing best week. 


IT. Fo 1. (lyneuti) has natiecd that people travelling 
in trains ave very fond of studying rathway maps if 
they happen te possess them. fle smu sis that fer 
Hic eonvenicie of those people aamap of the British 
railways should appear in Pearson's Weebly. 

‘Vhanks foe the suggestion, EL I’. L., burt fear 
that the arrangement would not. be popular, Our 
readers would hardly like so much space encroxche:d 
upon as such a map would take. Then, avai, start 
with a map aml where would you leave ctf? ‘Time- 
tables, ready-reckoners, miles for polite conversatina, 
and the Jangnage of postage-stamps would all be 
wanted, til in the ond POV would be a Cyelopiedia, 
and its present matter overshadowed or crowded out. 


A.W, calls attention to the subject of big whistles, ta 
which we referred in-a recent number. Tt appears 
that the Midland Railway Co, in their works at 
Derby, possess a monster whistle that ean be heard 
more than ten miles in any direetion on a clear day. 
People in the surrounding country set their clocks 
and watches by it, as it is blown at certain fixed 
hours in the day, and always in correct Greenwich 
time. — Thanks, A.W. It would be a pity 
to ignore that whistle, It seems to point to possi- 
bilities, You say it can he heard for ten miles 
then why neta hundred? Why should not a whistle 
of even more wivantic power be blawn every hour at 
Greenwich, or. better still, from Big Ben, to give all 
England the time? It might, of course, annoy the 
Parisians. whose standard time is different from ours 5 
but the catente is toa decided a fact for the damage 
to our peaceful arrangements to be very great. 


Sayuy is ina dilemma. The house next door to his 
has just been let after having been empty for some 
time. A letter, addressed to the new neighbour, 
was delivered at) Samary’s house in error, and 
Samy, without noticing the name upon it, opened it 
and read it. It was not a nice letter, and one 
sentence ran: °F seo you are going to live next door 
to that troublesome bounder, Sammy. ‘Take my tip 
and avoid him. On no account lend him money or 
hell swindle you.” The letter was signed by a 
gentleman whom Saumy knows slightly, although the 
new neighbour. to whom it was addressed, is a perfect 
stranger. Samwy is puzzled as to what he ought to 
do; he wants to know if he has grounds for libel. 
- Puzzling case, SAMMY. Strictly speak- 
ing, you ought not to have opened that letter. 1 don't 
profess to give legal opinions, and I wouldn't like to 
state what your powers may be, but your duty is 
clearly to send in the letter to the person to whom it 
is addressed, with a note explaining. 


G. W. tells a story of a mistaken impression, A 
gentleman, walking home the other evening, was 
accosted by an excited and overwrought-looking 
ram who complained bitterly that in passin 
through the village he had been “ pelted with things i 
by unseen assailants. “It's boys,” he said wrath- 
fully, “and they've done the same thing before.” 
“Nonsense,” said the pedestrian; “let us go back 
and inquire into the matter.” And they journeyed 
hack together, Sure enough, the cyclist was again 
a victim, for something seemed to fly out of space 
and fall on his head. “There!” he shouted angrily 
as he pointed to his indented hat. But the 
apes had captured the missile and held it before 
iis angry gaze. “Its a horse-chestnut,” he said, 
“and they grow on the trees above.” The eyclist 
never waited to thank him, but, with an angry 
“Humph!” he mounted his machine and rode away. 
—- _. 'fhanks for your story, G.W. It has 

quite a pretty moral, if 1 had only space to rub it 

in. Something about not judging, you know, and 
not blaming people for injuring you, till you are 
sure they have done so, Tread the story over to the 
staff (thinking to soften the rough nature of some of 
thom). All scemed influenced except the Fighting 

Fditor, who remarked, “I suppose some young idiot 

will get hold of that story and work it up into a 

poem.” 


iWote.—A pencil-case will be awarded to each reader 


Le] 
) 
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J. T. S. saw an amusing scone in a post-office. A 
visitor was purchasing stamps, and the post-mistress 
eut them off with a pair of scissors.“ What are the 
perforations for?” asked the visitor. “To guide tho 
scissors,” promptly returned the post-mist ress. 

AxtiNicotixr has just given up smoking. Only two 
days after his new deeision (which is irrevocable) was 
made, a friend sent him achox of 500 choice cigars. 
He docsn't dare te retnrn them, as his friend would 
be offended. What is he to do? Send 
them along here, Aste Please mark the box 
“Editor. Private. Hf away don't open till he 
returns.” Ht might also be well te gum a label on 
the thing, * Poems, with eare.” 

F. G. writes: “A unique spectacle was witnessed 
recently at an anetion mart at Kettering, where a 
quantity of hats shel furniture was being knocked 
down te a large eompauy of interested bidders, One 
item to des sold was ans Jd-fashioned horse-hair arm. 
chair, whieh the men proceeded to earry to the plat: 
form aml place before the auctioneer, When, te tes 
astonishment of all present, it was seen that, fast 
asleep and snugly enrled up, was a litle child about 
three years old. Yon might. have heard a pin fall 
as the auctioneer informed the company that it was 
the first time in his lenny experionce that a live infant 
hil ever appeared ta be seld on his platform. Much 
subdued Janghter followed, whieh, however, failed ty 
awaken the. sleeping youngster, and the bidding 
proceeded briskly to a finish, when the chair was 
knocked down for Ts. 6d., and carried off with the 
dear little cecupier still inthe Jand of sleep, and 
quite unconscious of it all.” ? 

W.) Thanks for your letter, The statement that 
you live in a haunted honse is interesting ; and as 
for your kind invitation for me to spend a night im 
the haunted chamber, words fail to express my 
appreciation, You say T can, if I wish, “be left 
entirely alone in the house, being Jocked in from 
10 p.m, to Sa.m., so as to have the run of the place 
and thoroughly test. the matter.” But [don’t want 
to test it, F. W. Vd seoner take your word for it. 
Your suggestion that. the “hooting sound may be 
owls" is a relicf to me, but your contention that the 
“clanking of chains, the ghostly groaning in the 
cellars, and the footfall of weird steps” are Inystcrics 
yet unsolved, is_a little troubling. No! F, W. It 
you don't mind T won't come ; thanks all the same. 
‘< haunted house is no place for the Editor of a 
popular paper, His presence might be _ mis- 
understood, and envious rivals might contend T was 
there for the purpose of trying to get the ghost to 
enter our new competition, which, by the way, starts 
next week. 


Basurvt is troubled with intense shyness, especially 


in the company of ladies. He can get on with men, 
he says, but the other sex “Muster him.” He has 
tried all kinds of remedies. Attempts at light- 
heartedness have won for him the reputation of being 
“boorish,” ‘elumsy.” and“ half-witted.” Little 
jokes he tries to repeat at parties, which he care- 
fully learns beforehand, seem to fizzle ont and leave 
a chilly feeling when he tells them, Disasters dog 
his footsteps, cups of tea get upset, light pastry falls. 
“jammy side down,” on most people or things near 
him. He is always ansious to help ladies, but never 
able to do it. Ths grand endeavour during the 
summer to assist a very charming girl over a stile at 
a pienie resulted in her being dropped into a stream. 
He finishes his letter: “Oh! Mr. Editor, what shall 
Tilo?) —---—--- I'm sorry for you, Basirun, and I 
don't know what to advise. It seems a strange thing 
you should write to an E’litor about such a complaint, 
as the nervous timidity of all Editors is well known. 
I think the best thing I can advise you to do is to 
get marricd, Feminine company seems too much 
for you; a good wife would keep you out of the place 
of danger, unless she were there to protect you. 


A. CORRESPONDENT, who is going to India, wants to 
know the best sort of dog to take with him. He 
anticipates being a good deal by himself in the 
jungle, and needs an animal whic will be at once a 
companion and a protector. -—-———— -The climate 
of India is very trying to English-bred dogs, and few 
of them ean survive it and retain their energy and 
fighting qualities. The chicf exception is the bull- 
terricr. -the dog immortalised by Rudyard Kipling in 
his story. “Garm—a Hstage.” Most people who 
know nothing of the breed seem to imagine that these 
dogs are thick-headed, pugnacious animals, without 
any intelligence. 1 think the name gives them that 
idea. As a matter of fact, a bull-terrier may be 
likencd to a gentleman boxer. He is quiet and 
dignified when let alone by other dogs, but once 
he is aroused, there is nothing twice his weight that. 
ean stand against him. I have been told by men 
back from India that a bull-terricr has without 
hesitation been known to attack and put to flight a 
panther. As for their intelligence, a typical in- 
stance came to my notice only the other day. There 
was a big dog show at a hall in Westminster. While 
it was proceeding, 
greatest living authorities on the breed) was passing 
the door with his famous dog Chader Wild, who 
was not in this case entered for the show. 
Suddenly Mr. Gannaway missed the dog, and, on 
inquiry at the turn-stiles, found that the man thero 


Mr. Tom Gannaway (one of tho 
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had seen a big bull-terricr pass into the show 
transpired that, while passing the door, Choi 
heard tho dogs inside, sauntered inte the hall, asd 
lcapt on to one af the show benches. ‘Thare he 
discovered by his owner quietly sitting on top of an 
inoffensive Schipperke and patiently waitin ty dis 
taken to the judging ring. ‘This is an instans. 3 
genuine intelligence, which leads one te behey- 
dogs at Teast, some dogs. really de think Gm th. 
whole, 1 stronuly advise my correspondent to tal. 
out. a dog of this type with him. 

Murray wants to know the truth about pocts 
they,” he writes, “really the pest that tinny clears 
try to make them out?” Towillt div th. 
truth, Murray. The poetic prowler ha. ‘uf 
years, ceased to be the nuisance he core was. di 
came into existence during the s-ventios and cits 
when we had as a Poet Laureate Lert Penus. 5 
That a verse-writer Shoal reach sueh diay hoo oh: 
asthe poorage, and enjoy Royal favonrsan liens : 
worship, inflicneed hundfelds af yom 
their hands at poctry, andl so etter 
become invadel by the Jong-harred seniry 
journalistic joke. But sites Teruysans hon | 
Lanreateship has ceased te ho quite sae oansye 
and pociry as a profession has grawn te bed sp 
The Jatter-day young person has bab stage fo. 
badly that poctry has boon, fartanardly, bt a 
and the editor has enjoyed a litt). pow 

J.N. writes: ° The old genthaman whom Tassie 4 
heen greatly interested in a statistical arin | 
he noticed in an issue of your paper sue tins + 
He thinks, perhaps, you will be ing vest don. } 
medical reeord of his. Thirty years age hie bac 
into a busy mining practice, and bonwht adie 
the day before he tegdk over the praciues Neos 
caleulates that he has made at least threes fives 
a day, and pulled out his wateh to time Vie pats 
an average twenty times a day tet visit cass bot 
thirty years this works out at 219000 times. Ada: 
this six times cach morning and evening atc sere es 
ceases, and we have 131,400 times, amd six: 1h, 
day for looking at the time makes 65,7000 tits 
Thus the grand total 416,100 represents the tists 
of times the old fellow has pulled out bis worn 
The loss of times on holidays has deen mai+ up 
simply by increase during epidemics. His waist 
coats wear out sooner than the rest of his suits. from 
the fraying of the watch-pocket and chain button 
hole, s90 that a Sherlock Holmes might: seduce a 
busy practitioner from the condition of his wars 
coat. 
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2100 cycuinc jINSURANCE. 


487 Claims already paid, including one of £2,009 
ana one of £1,000. 

Thia Insurance holds good for any number of claims ‘0 

the extent of £1, net for one only. ,coo . 
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holders 


guarantee | by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE Corpors- 
TION Limttep, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Lomton, EC., * 
whom notice of claims, under the following conditions, must to 
rent within eeven days to the above addr Jusurance tiek.* 
applicublo to pussenger trains in Great Britain and) Prelan! 
issued under section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guaraut-- 
Company, Limited, Act, 1890, 
will be paid by ie above Cor paratin fa the iota 
; sepresentative of any person killed by aaceceid “nt 
&, I 000 fo the train in whieh the deevstses: Was ane a Ete y 
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Coupon on this page. or the paper in which tis wath hn i 
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PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the leg 
representatives of such person injured, should death Feault, from 
mid that 
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be given to THR OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER CORPORATION 
Liwtrep, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, EC., within seven day 


of Pearson's Weekly may decide to he the Next-of-kin of any eyelist 

who meets his death by an accident while actually riding a evele 
rovided pha ds a ; di bh a 
er, ion the Insurance upon on this page, or the paper in 
which itis, with his, or h 

pencil on the 7 prov 

four hours thereafter, and that notice was given at 

anch accident to the said Sereeation at above address within three 

days of his 

place of abode. so lone as the conpon is signer 


Bul who have 45 id a m™: 

for Faqueows wage fa pévance to their newsagent, or 
e bliisher, EY ng the period covered y their 
gabecription. sign the or carry the paper on their person. 
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oe: Foe eoreis exchange. . 
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1890, Risks No. 2 and 3. 
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TINS or VIFCOCOA. 


TISH 
AEE £8 yy Y A Legge te pier most wonderful Food cage nies 7 ayer enone will be 
, PSs ately Bae moq the sent you a now dainty imitation Oxydised Silver Sample Box, 
j ond The above without any charge whatever. 


Before anyone is asked to purchase Vi-Cocoa we ask them to send for 


; a je, and the re- 
THE OFFER iS SIMPLE markable sales of Vi- 
8 Cocoa following the 


sending of the samples have depended upon merit, and merit alone. , 


1. W. NICHOLL, 
>. | PHAR, CHEM., 25, High Street, BELFAST. 


WOMAN'S UNFAILING FRIEND 


OWLE’S 
PILLS. 


Bold by all Chamiins throughout the World in 


Boxes 1/14, 29, . = 
reveipt of Postal Order for. rey Beit, . e 
B. T TOWLE & CO. LID. Menntacturing [I] For COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 18 
7 sorrina WHOOPING COUGH, HOARSENESS, &o. 
Dainty 


Sample 
Joos Postcards Assorted) inten Box Free. 
tiful colours (Werks of Art). W 


allow five weeks for seg. ide |p eb ay ‘Ro The methods of Vi-Cccoa have been imitated by many, but our 


MATIONAL POgT-CARD EXCHANGE, : contention that “‘lhee is no Cecoa like Vi-Cocoa” will always 


We are the originators of thia plan in connection with a Food Beveraze, 
and, as is generally recognised, its success has been wonderful. 


are of Tmitations, Fufurivus and Worthless. 


toa When writing to advertisers 
maton please mention PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


—— bear repeating. 


With each dainty sample tin we enclose particulara of another 
exceptional offer. I$ is unique! Every drinker of Vi-Cocoa is certain 
to take advantage of this most exceptional offer, and every home in 
the United Kingdom will be the better by their doing so. You have 
only to send for the sample now offered to obtain particulars. 

ere is ne cheaper or better article than Vi-Cocoa on the market. 


responsibility, ond. to agaition tonetun OUR HANDSOME CATALOGUE, It is sold by all Grocers and Ftores in 6d. packets, and 9d. and 1s. 6d. 
pas ontite fp - $— We are actual Manufacturing Jewellers, and only supply our dirent to the tins ; or you can it absolutely free oy waiting ie post-card will 
are not completel es wis! +s pubtie. We poy a oo males Foe ee cd do) to Vi-Cocoa Ltd., 60 Bunhill Row, \don, E.C., for this new 
AGENTS W rue. ay n ¥ rnp deaeription, tefore purchasing eetieke call = write | fed our Deaatifully dainty sample tin, 
— ry ' illustrated catalogue. 

26 9, Sap FRASIER & CO., Dept. 30, 


RENFELL 9 
‘a 19, 14, 16 BDGWARE ROAD, MARBLE ARCH, LONDON, W. 


: A perfectly pure Scotch Whisky of charming flavour and 
refined softness. Mellowed by great age. Over Fifty 
Medals awarded for merit. Recommended by Doctors. 


Diseased or. 
Injured Tissue. 
, Méaiee: sneee 


| 
Haweoty ° 


“hen yer “ 


° weeks.’ Yet, although Nature’ ‘is able to cope’ with ‘ordinary 


conditions, assistance is needed in emergencies—as, for example, 


' when. the skin: becomes *a ‘v victian. to eczema or: some other 
torturing humour. 


It te claimed that the Jatroduction of “Zam-Buk has 
provided the means of supplying that assistance differently, 


_ and far more effectively, than ‘can ordinary. ointe mts or'salves. 

_. ..Dispellitig disease’ atid~ healing* injaries' by 1 e application 

-, of ointments and olls ig a custom that has. prevailed from the 
~eartiest days. The ‘great athietes of: ancient Greece, and the 


herées of the old ‘Colosseum, ‘all had their favourite balms, 
which they used after their: races and “combats in the arenz. 
The wealthier Greeks and Romans, to6, always kept a costly 


> bex ‘of their ‘favourite skii-balm, and ‘they were anointed 
_- regularly in order to. preserve the health of their skins and to 
- maintain a general elasticity of frame. 


It is believed that the popular balms of these olden days 


‘ ‘were prepared from combinations of rare herbal. juices, but the 


progress of civilisation and the growing artificiality of existence 
killed these. old.customs. The result is that, ‘in modern times, 


man is found attempting methods for. skin-curing and skin- 
sega which are directly opposed to Nature’s ways. The 


_nineteenth-century man acknowledged the instinct to 
_fub a gs that hurts, a comes from Nature, and 
{ se scnabaneed th on dictates of, Nature when 
substance Be Fins igor renner we 


comp Santi s preparation might 
quirements. A 


= might well-be suppose to have eecgeted some- 
* Tare mdilncs eto ware tales ad Certain 
ee ee sss oe the gums 
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